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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Gatherings from Grave-Yards; particularly 
those of London: with a Concise History of 
the Modes of Interment among different 
Nations, from the Earliest Periods. And 
a Detail of Dangerous and Fatal Results 
produced by the Unwise and Revolting 
Custom of Inhuming the Dead in the Midst 
of the Living. By G. A. Walker, Surgeon. 
8vo. pp. 258. 1839. London; Longman 
and Co.: Nottingham ; Hicklin. 

Tus is a long title-page, but it describes a 
volume on a subject of universal interest. Next 
after the concern for living eligibly, every people 
seem to have agreed that the most touching 
earthly consideration was to die well and be 
buried decently. The savage and the civilised 
have only varied in their ideas concerning the 
most befitting accomplishment of this object ; 
and very strange it is that in the highest state 
of civilisation we have the examples of the 
most objectionable and pernicious practices. 
In England, at this day, there are modes of 
sepulture which would almost disgrace, as they 
would certainly disgust, a cannibal; and to 
some of these our author has, we trust so as 
to produce a thorough reform in them, pointed 
the public attention : — 

“ Burial-places (he strongly tells us) in the 
neighbourhood of the living are, in my opinion, 
a national evil_the harbingers, if not the 
originators, of pestilence ; the cause, direct or 
indirect, of inhumanity, immorality, and irre- 
ligion. These remarks may appear extrava- 
gant and untenable. I have to request an 
attentive and impartial perusal of the following 
pages: the proof will be found convincing— 
the justification complete. The peculiar cha- 
racter and virulence of diseases in the 
proximity of grave-yards first excited my sus- 
picion: evidence, positive and circumstantial, 
has established the fact—that the miasmata 
from animal putrescency may occasion not only 
the instantaneous loss of human existence, 
but increase the intensity of pestilential 
diseases. Every member of society is. in- 
terested in the statement—that in the metro- 
polis, and in very many towns and villages of 
the empire, the abodes of the dead are insecure. 
By far the greater number of grave-yards are 
crowded to excess: many, indeed, have been 
in this condition for an indefinite period ; so 
that additional interments could not have 
taken place without a very questionable dis- 
turbanee and displacement of previous de- 
posits.” 

_ He proceeds to his proofs, and his descrip- 
tions of almost every burial-ground in London 
are shocking to humanity. While we read 
them we cannot help feeling intense regret 
that so many of the cemetery companies pro- 
Jected for the metropolis should have been 
retarded in their progress, or defeated by the 
jobbing iniquities of sordid speculators, in- 
triguing directors, and attorneys of that low 
gtade who are a curse to the community 
wherever they can interfere with the dealings 
of men. Well would it have been, and be, 
for the public interest, were government not to 
leave such national concerns to private enter- 
Prise, but take them up on public grounds, and 





see that done which ought to be done for the 
benefit of the people. It would not cost one 
guinea of public money; but might, on the 
contrary, be a source of revenue. Before we 
follow Mr. Walker into some of his distressing 
statements, let us contrast our apathy in this 
respect with better feelings. In the valley of 
the Mohawk, on the heights of the Alleghanies, 
in the centre of the north-western Prairie, 
wild and afar, and apart from population, 
wherever there is a solitary dwelling, there is 
a family grave-yard,—a domestic burying- 
place. Full as the settlers’ hands may be, 
and however rude the aspect of the dwelling 
of the living, it is delicately kept, and witness- 
eth to the respect that is felt for those once 
dear, who are dead and gone before. The 
new cemeteries near new towns are all beau- 
tiful as such places can be; and that at 
Auburn is the most beautiful in the world. 
They are what they ought to be throughout 
the British Isles, safe, wholesome, and cheer. 
ful. Emblems of the future hope should min- 
gle with those of grief and mourning; and 
having performed our duty towards those who 
had left us for awhile, we should be able to 
learn a sweet, though solemn, moral lesson 
from the grave. 

Going over the burial-places of Yondon, 
Mr. Walker says : — 

‘It is demonstrable that the centres of 
infection are found principally in crowded 
neighbourhoods and a vitiated atmosphere; 
here they are propagated and nourished by the 
action and reaction, the cause and effect con- 
stantly in operation ; for, in many of these 
very districts, the so-called burying places, the 
receptacles for the dead, are situated; their 
insatiable appetite, yet unglutted, is constantly 
devouring fresh victims, and these again are 
ejected, after a slight sojourn, to make room 
for the succeeding occupants, who retain their 
situation only by the interest or caprice of a 
hireling grave-digger.” 

He sets before us a sketch of the modes of in. 
terment among different nations, chiefly the pub- 
lications of S. Piattoli and M. Vicq. d’Azyr ; 
but we must come nearer home, and to pre- 
sent circumstances. Mr. W. observes “that 
the exhalations from animal putrescency are 
productive of typhus fever, and fevers marked 
by a diminution of power in all the functions 
of the body, and a general disposition to putre- 
scency both in the solids and fluids”’ And 
with this statement before us, among other 
hideous accounts, he informs us of 

“ Enon Chapel.—This building is situated 
about midway on the western side of Clement’s 
Lane; it is surrounded on all sides by houses, 
crowded by inhabitants, principally of the 
poorer class. The upper part of this building 
was opened for the purposes of public worship 
about 1823; it is separated from the lower part 
by a boarded floor: this is used as a burying 
place, and is crowded at one end, even to the 
top of the ceiling, with dead. It is entered 
from the inside of the chapel by a trap door ; 
the rafters supporting the floor are not even 
covered with the usual defence—Jlath and 
plaster. Vast numbers of bodies* have been 

* « From the most authentic information, I have reason 








placed here in pits dug for the purpose, the 
uppermost of which were covered only by a 
few inches of earth; a sewer runs angularly 
across this ‘ burying-plaee.’ A few years ago, 
the Commissioners of Sewers, for some cause, 
interfered, and ultimately another arch was 
thrown over the old one; in this operation 
many bodies were disturbed and mutilated. 
Soon after interments were made, a peculiarly 
long narrow black fly was observed to crawl 
out of many of the coffins; this insect, a pro- 
duct of the putrefaction of the bodies, was 
observed on the following season to be succeeded 
by another which had the appearance of a 
common bug* with wings. The children at- 
tending the Sunday School held in this chapel, 
in which these insects were to be seen crawling 
and flying, in vast numbers, during the summer 
months, called them ‘ body bugs.’ The stench 
was frequently intolerable: one of my inform- 
ants states, that he had a peculiar taste in his 
mouth during the time of worship, and that 
his handkerchief was so offensive, that imme- 
diately upon his return home his wife used to 
place it in water. The parish authorities in- 
terfered upon the subject of poor-rates, propos- 
ing to impose a mere nominal one if the place 
were closed; this was done for about twelve 
months. In defiance of opinion, however, it 
was again employed for the purposes of inter- 
ment, and has been so used up to the present 
time. Iam acquainted with many who have 
been seriously affected by exhalations from the 
vault, and who have left the place in conse. 
quence. Some months since, handbills were 
circulated in the neighbourhood, ‘ requesting 
parents and others to send the children of the 
district to the Sunday Schvol,’ held immediately 
over the masses of putrefaction in the vault 
beneath. Residents about this spot, in warm 
and damp weather, have been much annoyed 
with a peculiarly disgusting smell; and occa- 
sionally, when the fire was lighted in a house 
abutting upon this building, an intolerable 
stench arose, which it was believed did not 
proceed from a drain. Vast numbers of rats 
infest the houses; and meat exposed to this 
atmosphere, after a few hours, becomes putrid. 
This place is familiarly known among under. 
takers by the appellation of the ‘ Dust Hole ;’ 
and is a specimen of one of the evils which 
sprang up during the operation of certain laws 
that were hostile to the cultivation of anatomi. 
cal science, which have happily now been re- 
pealed. The professed security of the dead 
was made the pretext; individual advantage 
was the real object for depositories of this de- 
scription. The health and comforts of the 
living were entirely disregarded, and the an- 
noyance and dangers resulting from the prox- 
imity and effluvia of decaying animal substances 
were submitted to, and hazarded by survivors, 
rather than subject themselves to the torment- 
ing anxieties which arise from the apprehen- 
sions of a brutal exhumation. I have several 
times visited this Golgotha. I was struck with 
the total disregard of decency exhibited,— 
to believe that, since the establishment of this place, from 


ten to twelve thousand bodies have been deposited here, 
not one of which has been placed in lead.” 





* «« T have not been able to obtain a scientific descrip- 
tion of these insects.” 
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numbers of coffins were piled in confusion — 
large quantities of bones were mixed with the 
earth, and lying upon the floor of this cellar 
(for vault it ought not to be called), lids of 
coffins might be trodden upon at almost every 
step.” 

Ail round this neighbourhood are equally 
monstrous receptacles of the dead ; upon which 
our author remarks :— 

* Enough, nay, more than enough, has now 
been stated, to shew the dangerous state and 
deleterious influence of the ‘ grave-yard ;’ the 
exposition I have given will, it is presumed, 
awaken even the inert from their dreams of 
security, and stimulate the active and benevo- 
lent to assiduous and persevering efforts to 
eradicate, from the proximity of their dwell- 
ings, one of the many, perhaps the most, fruit- 
ful causes of disease, impairing or destroying the 
health, and, consequently, the happiness of their 
fellow-men.” 

He continues :— 

**Can we then wonder that disease and death 
are making frightful ravages, when millions of 
human bodies are putrefying in the very midst 
of us? In the description of many of the me- 
tropolitan burying-grounds, it will be seen that 
by far the greater number are crowded even to 
excess ; this certainly ought not to have been 
permitted—the moment it appeared that the 
space allotted for interment was occupied, that 
moment the ground should have been closed, and 
other asylums set apart for the interment of 
the dead: an infringement upon the occupancy 
of the unresisting tenant violates the property 
of survivors, and desecrates the sanctity of the 
sepulchre. Men pay funeral dues under an 
implied assurance that the ‘ dead’ shall be ‘ re. 
spected.’ It is well known that formerly con- 
siderable alarm was manifested that the grave 
would be robbed of its deposits by the intrusion 
of the ‘ resurrectionist.’” An act of the legisla. 
ture had the effect of destroying the temptation 
to purloin the dead, but the grave is still inse- 
cure. Grounds, accustomed to be held sacred, 
are unceremoniously cleared under official su- 
perintendence ; and that too with such ruthless 
indifference and wanton publicity, that even 
passers-by complain of the indecent profana- 
tion. =. Great expense is fre- 
quently incurred in funerals; the encasement 
is often strongly made and highly ornamented ; 
it is not difficult to account for the fact that 
second-hand ‘coffin furniture,’ nails, more es- 
pecially, may be found by the hundred-weight 
at many of the ‘ dealers in marine stores ;’ nor 
can we wonder that coffin-wood has been exten- 
sively used as an ordinary fuel in low neigh- 
bourhoods—this fact I lately proved. The pro- 
ducts of ordinary combustion are sufficiently 
poisonous. The gases produced by the decom- 
position of the dead are partially soluble in 
water ; and a fatty pellicle is instantly formed 
in large quantity. The wood, saturated with 
these dissolved gases, and used as fuel, must 
diffuse, in addition to the exhalations con- 
stantly given off from bodies in vaults, and on 
the earth’s surface, vast volumes of gaseous 
poison.” 

In another respect we are told :— 

** It is well known to those engaged in bury- 
ing the dead, that when leaden coffins are em- 
ployed, the expansive force of the gas,* and the 


* «The expansive force of the gas formed during the 
process of decomposition is illustrated in the following 
instance :—The beloved daughter of a clergyman having 
died, he was anxious to preserve the body above ground, 
that he might have the melancholy satisfaction of viewing 
this *mouldering piece of clay.’ The body was first em- 
balmed by a surgeon, one of my personal friends, and 
then put into a shell; a leaden coffin received these, and 





consequent bulging out of the coffin, compels 
the workmen frequently to ‘tap’ it, that the, 
gas may escape; in some instances, the coffin | 
may be turned round upon its axis by the| 
slightest touch of the finger within a few hours | 
after the lid has been soldered down, and holes 
are frequently bored through all the cases, over 
which the plate and the outer coffin is fastened ; | 


so that the gas may gradually escape into the | 
room or vault in which it is deposited. When | 


the coffin is not well secured, the lead will burst, | 
and the gas become generally diffused. * * *| 
The following statement will prove, if proof, | 
indeed, be wanting, the neglected condition of | 


many of the vaults employed for burials, and | 
the evils resulting from it :—The vaults of a 


church in the city were in a most revolting 


and dangerous condition, and had, for some | 


ed id 
Cc 





years previously, occ able un-| 
easiness to many of the parishioners; and in 
the more immediate vicinity of the church the 
inhabitants complained of the nuisance: one of 
the churchwardens, thinking the cause of com. 
plaint might arise from external agencies 
vitiating the atmosphere, ordered the windows, 
the roof, and every part of the building to be 
examined and made secure, and double doors to 
be made at the entrance of the church ; not- 
withstanding these directions were obeyed, the 
stench became insupportable; many of the 
congregation were, at various times, compelled 
to leave the church, and some were seized with 
illness during service, and conveyed home. 





The churchwarden, above alluded to, anticipat- 
ing the source of the mischief, caused the vaults 
to be examined, when upwards of one hundred 
bodies were found in an active state of putre. 
faction. The workmen employed on this 
occasion, upon first entering the vault, were 
almost instantly prostrated upon the floor ; one 
poor fellow who had advanced further than the 
rest was with difficulty saved ; he was dragged 
out by his companions, almost lifeless. The 
vault was ultimately cleared, and all the pu- 
trescent bodies were buried in a common pit, 
dug in the church-yard.” 

But why should we dwell on these noisome 
matters, or multiply examples of the brutal 
condition of our London places of sepulture ? 
the whole system of either ground or under- 
church vault deposit of the dead is senseless, 
abhorrent, and injurious. The details, for 
which we refer to Mr. Walker, ought to 
awaken the mind of the inhabitants of the me- 
tropolis especially, to their shocking nature, 
and lead, we should hope, to a speedy and 
effectual remedy. 





One Fault: a Novel. By Frances Trollope. 


3 vols. 12mo. London, 1840. Bentley. 
WE hardly think One Fault a correct name 
for this novel, as it seems to us its hero, Mr. 
Wentworth, is possessed with a legion of faults, 
though Mrs. Trollope tries to merge them all 
in a single common source—a shocking bad 
temper. But the faults, in a truly philosophi- 
cal point of view, are only aggravated by this 
infirmity; and vanity, pride, cruelty, selfish- 
ness, stand out by themselves quite sufficiently 
to make a very uncompanionable man, even 
without the annoying accession alluded to. 
Still the proposed lesson is a salutary one, and 
we could only have wished that it had been 


a glass window was made in the top of the lead coffin. 
These were enclosed in a handsome mahogany coffin, 
‘with a lid that opened and shut.’ The day after the 
corpse was put in, the glass in the lead coffin broke; 
it was replaced by another, which also broke; and 
then a thick —y glass was put into an iron frame, sol- 
dered to the lead, which stood, and is now in the vestry 





of church !” 


read to us in a more brief and natural manner, 
Mrs. Trollope no doubt draws forcibly, but 
there is a rigidity in her characters which 
removes them from ordinary life, and thus 
renders their examples less effective ; for people 
reason, ‘* How could any body in their senses 
behave in such a way?” Again, to have 
three long volumes devoted to the developement 
of one ingredient, and confined to the effects of 
the conduct of a husband upon a wife, with the 
aid of an overbearing and tyrannical mother, 
is toomuch. The perpetual repetition of the 
same causes, with the same results, grows tire. 
some ; and we feel that a tithe-part of them 
would have wrought out the design more im- 
pressively than the whole. To be generally use- 
ful, instruction ought to be drawn from com. 
mon persons, and every-day occurrences: we are 
ill-taught by singular beings and rare events. 

Having said so much on the prominent 
© faults ” of this novel, we shall give an extract 
or two to shew that parts of it are worthy of 
the writer’s reputation. Wentworth, through 
his waywardness, inflicts every pain upon the 
wife he loves, till he alienates her affections 
and destroys his own happiness. Even during 
the honey-moon at Paris he inflicts his first 
wounds, and whilst he lectures her, is guilty of 
the very wrongs he imputes. He is thus 
described :— 

“ And did Mr. Wentworth, the gentleman. 
like, the dignified, the wealthy Mr. Went- 
worth, happy in his love, happy in youth, 
health, and a powerful understanding,—did he 
on quitting the presence of his offending wife 
use his recovered leisure in the manner he 
intimated to her? Did he seek any of the 
elegant friends whom he knew to be in Paris ? 
—Or did he employ the interval in executing 
the business he talked of ? After rapidly 
descending the stairs, he paused for a moment 
on the steps of the hotel to decide in which 
direction he should turn when he quitted it, 
and this moment brought to his side a bowing 
and white-napkined official, requesting to know 
his pleasure respecting the important matter of 
dinner. This was not a question to be totally 
neglected, even at that moment of distorted 
feeling ; and Wentworth so far recovered him- 
self as to say, ‘ Une table ad deux couverts—un 
bon diner de quartre plats et dessert—et le meil- 
leur vin ;’—but this uttered, he hastened on- 
ward with the step of one who, having bestowed 
all the patience he has to spare, is eager to get 
beyond any further call uponit. Yet the ques- 
tion, and the train of ideas it suggested, did 
him good. It carried him forward to the hour 
of dinner, and to the sight of his lovely Isabella, 
seated opposite to him ; and though he was by 
no means distinguished for any undue attach- 
ment to the pleasures of the table, the picture 
his fancy presented could hardly fail of soften- 
ing, in some degree, the asperity of the humour 
that had taken possession of him. The effect 
of it, however, was by no means sufficiently 
powerful to take him back to the presence of 
his wife ; on the contrary, it rather made him 
more keenly sensible of the necessity of keeping 
out of her sight till he had fully recovered him- 
self, in order that the hour he anticipated might 
be quite unclouded. All this would have been 
very well had the habits of his mind permitted 
him to turn aside for a moment, from the study 
of himself and his own feelings, to meditate a 
little upon what hers might be during his ab- 
sence. But this did not occur to him; so he 
walked ais forward, as if by so doing he 
could escape the annoyance that dogged him; 
and passing through the gardens, across the 
Place de Louis Quinze, he reached the Champs 





——————— 
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Elysées, determined to pace their remotest 
alleys till he felt capable of meeting the soft 
questionings of Isabella’s eye with composure. 
Of all conceivable situations, perhaps his must 
have been that in which ill-humour would 
find the greatest difficulty in maintaining its 
ground. By degrees he forgot, or almost for- 
got, the unfortunate jest which he presumed 
she had so fully dilated upon in her long letter ; 
and by degrees Isabella’s sweet undoubting 
look of love came back upon his memory. He 
did not feel ashamed of himself ;— that was 
totally impossible, such a state of mind being 
altogether incompatible with the judgment he 
had formed of his own qualities from the ear- 
liest moment of his sentient existence ;—but 
he felt that his love for her, and hers for 
him, might well excuse whatever weakness 
there was in the wish, which, after nearly two 
hours of absence he began to feel pretty 
strongly, of being again beside her. So hav- 
ing at the last turn wandered nearly to the 
Barriére de l’Etoile, he suddenly veered about, 
and began to walk homewards. There may 
be observed in some characters a species of in- 
consistency that looks as if we had a court of 
conscience within us, of which we were not 
aware. And thus Wentworth, who neither 


did, nor, by the nature of things, could, believe | ament is sure to give. 


We may note that Wentworth’s more solemn 
plagues were always administered in the form 
of long letters; which the servants knew so 
well that they called them ‘the papers.” This 
trait, though rather prolix in execution, and 
not very probable in sentiment, is well pictured 
thronghout. We now copy some wholesome 
remarks :— 

**When moralists, religionists, and philoso- 
phers of all sorts, set about reasoning on the 
phenomena of the world we live in, and, con- 
templating the mass of human misery to be 
found therein, trace it to all the fearful crimes 
that since the fall of man have found their way 
into the heart, they overlook one little cause of 
suffering, which blights more happiness, and 
neutralises a greater portion of God’s bounteous 
favours, than all the other heinous enormities 
of our depraved race put together. ‘This hate- 
ful, stealthy, heart-destroying blight, is often 
found where every thing like atrocious vice is 
utterly unknown, and where many of the very 
highest virtues flourish. Probity, liberality, 
temperance, observant piety, may all exist with 





| 


a sour temper; yet many a human being has 
been hung in chains whose justly punished 
deeds have not caused one hundredth part the 
pain to his fellow-men which a cross temper- 
How often has a bright 


himself to have been wrong, nevertheless felt}sunny day’ risen upon a healthy, prosperous, 
that his reappearance in the presence of his| gay-spirited race, each hour of which, 


bride would be more agreeable if he brought 
with him something to talk about, and which 
might in some degree account for his absence. 
Quickening his steps, therefore, he sought the 
box-office of the Théatre Frangais, and, by 
great good luck, was in time to secure such 
places as he thought might be occupied without 
in any great degree compromising his dignity. 


This was well thought of, and was well done; | 


yet even this did not fully satisfy the strong 
but unacknowledged sensation within, which 
told him, as if by signs and not by words, that 
he owed some further offering to atone for the 
long and dreary hours of his absence. To ob- 
tain this, he now entered a jeweller’s shop, and 
chose from among its glittering confusion a 
pair of costly bracelets. Poor Isabella! How 
much more valuable to her would have been 
such an expedition as we have imagined her 
sister to have taken! It was but two hours or 
80 since she had fallen asleep in the very act of 
contemplating another splendid pair of brace- 
lets, while thinking how very little she cared 
about them, or abont any thing else in the 
world, except pleasing her beloved and most 
elegant husband. When Wentworth reached 
the saloon in which she had passed the miser- 
ably long morning, he found her looking pale 
and languid, but without a trace of resentment 
or ill-humour in her sweet countenance. His 
entrance was indeed the greatest possible com- 
fort to her; and though there was at the first 
moment a little—a very little—embarrassment 
in his manner, the tender air with which he 
substituted with his own hands the ornaments 
he bought for those she was previously wear- 
ing, could not fail to set her heart at rest, and 
convince her that however unfashionable or 
troublesome she might have been, she was for- 
given. Her husband certainly mistook the 
bright smile with which this conviction was 
welcomed, for a young girl's pleasure in ‘ gauds 
and toys.’ But he had wished to please her, 
and she was pleased; thus all was once more 
right between them, and his announcement of 
the places taken at the theatre was almost as 
gaily received as if it had not been preceded 
by a long interval of joy-consuming weariness 
and anxiety.” 





* Though blessed with all that Heaven can send,’ 


has been poisoned, mildewed, and rendered 
hateful to every member of it, by the habitual 
ill-humour of its head! Yet all the reprobation 
cast on such an one is summed up in the gentle 
phrases, ‘ He is a tiresome man,’ or, ‘ She has 
a disagreeable temper, poor woman!’ Ful- 
minate your bolts, ye moral teachers, against 
the unschooled self-indulgence that generates 
this domestic curse! Let men see, as in a 
glass, the hideous contrast between their 
crooked, crabbed natures, and the sweet image 
of Him who taught the doctrine of perfect 
love! Do this, and your preaching may not 
be in vain.” 

The divertisement attempted in the persons 
of an overdone “‘ Blue” aunt of the Martineau 
school, a sempstress ditto bent upon stitchwork, 
and the families of Worthington and Reynolds, 
is not enough to relieve the monotony of the 
main design ; and thus, with all its vigour and 
talent, we are sorry to say, we finished One 
Fault with considerable ennui and fatigue. A 
scene near the end between the heroine and her 
brother has almost tempted us to expunge this 
sentence: but upon a careful review we could 
not ; and we were confirmed in our severity by 
having met with such phrases as the following, 
instead of plain English, in the mouths of all 
conditions :—** de st longue main,”’—“‘ en vrais 
héros,”—“* a prétention,” —“ quitte pour la 
peur,” —** beaux yeux de sa Casette,” —“ une 


JSemme a prétention,”’ &c. &c. &c. the necessity 


for which we do not recognise. 





Excursions in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 
By Robert Bremner, Esq., author of ‘‘ Ex- 
cursions in the Interior of Russia,” &c. 


2 vols. 8vo. London, 1840. Colburn. 
Tuoucu Mr. Bremner has not, in this tour, 
possessed the advantages which belonged to 
his preceding work, viz., an exceeding in- 
terest attached to the existing condition of the 
country visited, and considerable novelty in 
some of the matters presented to his obser- 
vation, he has, nevertheless, so exercised the 
same sagacity and acuteness as to give us a 
very fair and comprehensive account of the 


present state of the northern nations, or at least 
of those parts through which his travels led 
him. We have, in the Literary Gazette, so 
frequently accompanied able authors over these 
grounds, that we will not do more now than 
make a few miscellaneous extracts from Mr. 
Bremner’s pages, to shew that they are written 
with the same spirit and intelligence which ren~ 
dered his preceding publication so justly popu- 
lar. We could, perhaps, have done with less 
on the subject. People cannot afford in these 
days to compress, abridge, concentrate, and—so 
produce books of size suited to their character 
and originality ! 

Our first notice is of Copenhagen, and a 
sketch of national manners : — 

“ Asacontrast with this out-of-doors crowd,we 
may next describe the impression produced upon 
us on mixing with one chiefly composed of the 
higher classes. The first opportunity which we 
had of seeing Danes of the better ranks as- 
sembled together in any considerable numbers, 
was a few evenings after that above referred to, 
atthe Great Theatre, which we were induced to 
visit on this particular occasion in consequence 
of an intimation from a grave professor, for 
whom we had brought an introduction, and 
who was at great pains to keep us from losing 
any sight that could interest a stranger. Our 
obliging friend accordingly wrote us a long let- 
ter in excellent English, for the express purpose 
of informing us that part of the amusements 
was to consist of a very striking portion of Dan- 
jish history turned into a pantomime, or ballet, 
|or some other dancing entertainment. To have 
| absented ourselves on such an interesting occa- 
{sion would have been insulting the country 
| whose hospitality we were enjoying: besides, 
|Danish history, illustrated by pas-seuls and 
| entrechats from France, would probably be much 

more intelligible to us than when expounded in 
| the good Danish of the most eloquent professor. 
| And of dancing truly there was enough. Tiere 
were sword-dances, and wrestling-dances, dances 
|of peasants, and dances of courtiers, dances by 
| pretty young women, and dances by ugly old 
jones—in short, dances of every description ; 
| besides rival kings, and rival lovers, armies 
|marching, women screaming, drums, flags, 
pikes, and hauberks—all the ingredients that 
| theatrical usage requires for concocting one of 
|its grandest efforts. Yet, with all this, thanks 
‘to our dulness of comprehension, we left the 
| house as ignorant of Danish history as before 
| the rising of thecurtain. The Danes, however, 
| seemed greatly delighted. We have never seen 
an audience enter more eagerly into the spirit 
lof such a frivolous performance. In fact, the 
Danes have a great love for all kinds of theatri- 
cal amusements; no nation in Europe, not even 
excepting the French, have this passion in 
greater strength. ‘This theatre is always full, 
and the smaller ones, in the outskirts of the 
town, are equally well attended. Every part 
was so densely packed, that six were glad to 
get into boxes never intended to hold more 
than foun. Here again, however, we had to 
admire the love of order which so strongly cha- 
racterises the Danes; during the many hours 
we attended, there was neither a loud nor an 
angry word from any portion of the audience 5 
every one glided into his place without disturb. 
ing @ creature—all was quiet mirth and good- 
humour. Of mob—that monster of large towns 
—there was none; in fact, we do not think 
there is any in Copenhagen. We were parti- 
cularly struck with the politeness and good- 
nature of the ladies. A merry member of our 
party, who had not one word of their language, 








nor of any other foreign language, was soon as 
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much at home among our gentle neighbours as 
if he had known them for years. His English 

pliment pliments, it is said, are intel- 
ligible to the fair in every language—made his 
apologies about incommoding, &c., as welcome 
as if offered in the choicest Danish. The dis- 
play of | in the principal boxes was most 
dazzling. The attendance of the higher ranks, 
as is always the case when the royal family are 
present, was very numerous; and we must 
honestly admit, that in no part of Europe have 
we ever seen so many beautiful women as- 
sembled on one occasion. Oval faces and dark 
ringlets are not characteristics of Danish love- 
liness, yet even of these we saw more than we 
had expected. Good-nature and amiability— 
which, after all, have much to do in influencing 
our judgments of beauty—beamed so generally 
among the fair young creatures around us, that, 
if unhappy homes are frequently in Denmark, 
we shall have no more faith in our philosophy. 
The noisy ballet was preceded by a little comedy, 
the dialogue of which was as unintelligible as 
the dancing. The style of acting is exceedingly 
natural, and belongs to the modern French 
school. We were much struck with the pleas. 
ing effect of the Danish language when thus 
heard continuously. It does not ring so harsh 
as the terrible German, which needs very pretty 
lips to make it musical. There are fewer of 
the thundering r r r’s, and throat-stretching 
ech’s; it sounds soft and gentle, like the 
national character.” 

The language of a country is always an 
interesting subject; and the following short 
notice is itself interesting: — 

*¢ With the help of a grammar for Germans, 
we acquired, in a short time, just enough of 
words to express our more common wants, and 





of the principles of the language only as much 
as enabled us to see that it is but remotely 


allied to the German. For, though many 
Danish words are the same as in German, or 
rather have the same roots, yet the language 
strictly belongs to the great Scandinavian 
family, which, it is well known, has many 
characteristics quite distinct from the Teutonic. 
To illustrate these distinctions, it may be stated 
that the Swedish, Danish, &c., differ from the 
German, by employing the definite article after 
the noun, by having a passive and middle voice 
regularly inflected (while the German has only 
a passive), by wanting the syllables prefixed by 
the German to the suathiaien, &c. The mo- 
dern Danish appears to be directly sprung from 
the Norse, or ancient Danish language. The 
resemblance which many Danish phrases bear 
to broad Scotch is very striking. A native of 
Angusshire, who has long resided in Denmark, 
told us that when he first settled at Copen- 
hagen he made a very liberal use of his native 
dialect, and always found that good Scotch 
made bad (that is, intelligible) Danish. The 
sound of Danish, as spoken by all classes, is 
exceedingly like that which characterises the 
Scotch of the lower classes of Edinburgh.” 

Our next relates to the famous sculptor 
Thorvaldsen :— 

“To learn something of this eminent sta- 
tuary, therefore, is an object which few fo- 
reigners will neglect while here; nor will their 
curiosity be long ungratified ; for his fame is a 
favourite theme with all the intelligent of Co- 
penhagen; and in this city are to be found 
nearly all his best works. The appearance of 
a sculptor from the ungenial north was an 
event which might well excite wonder among 
those who had long believed that all genius of 
this description could be nursed only by the 
warm south. Many, however, to make the 





marvel greater, assign him a more northern 
birth-place than facts will justify —placing his 
cradle among the frozen peaks of Iceland, in 
place of the mild plains of Zealand. His father 
was originally from Iceland, but came in early 
life to Copenhagen, where he worked as a 
modeller and carver in the royal dock-yards. 
In this capital, accordingly, was Bertel (Albert) 
Thorvaldsen born, in the year 1770. Though 
sprung, as fame asserts—and although aware, 
too, that he was sprung—by the mother’s side, 
from one of the royal Haralds of old, the young 
Albert did not disdain his father’s humble 
occupation, which he followed for a time with 
perseverance and success, the peaceful tenour 
of his days flowing undisturbed by any inci- 
dent more romantic than a narrow escape from 
matrimony. It was one of those attachments 
which make an epoch in the lover’s life. The 
object of his passion being in the humble sta- 
tion of servant to a respectable family in the 
quarter where he lived, we might have ex- 
pected that, here at least, ‘the course of true 
love’ would, for once, ‘run smooth.’ Here, 
surely, we might have said, ‘ There can be no 
bickerings about settlements—no fear of de- 
scending too low, on the fair one’s part—no 
‘family feeling’ to be ‘got over:’ in short, 
none of those hinderances which, in higher 
stations, so often keep hands from confirming 
what hearts have already vowed.’ But, alas! 
obstacles arose precisely where they were least 
to be expected ; the mother of the ‘ young lady’ 
refused her sanction,—and Thorvaldsen was 
given to the Arts.”’ 

He is said to have felt no second love. Per- 
haps he would, if he had gone where we are 
now going with our readers—to some romantic 
Lake Scenery in Norway. 

*“ After passing this point, the openings in 
the shore become much more frequent: the 
cliffs no longer rise sheer from the lake— bits of 
pasture find room on its rough margin ; and at 
some places, among detached rocks, close by the 
shore, or high up on a green and lonely ledge, 
are perched a few huts for the hardy natives, 
so dwarfish, so unlike the dwellings of human 
beings, that we for a long time supposed them 
to be stacks of, firewood prepared for transport 
down the lake. But if men really live in these 
cabins, in what way do they hold intercourse 
with the world? How can they ever climb 
that iron barrier rising to the clouds behind 
them? Round the whole of these inhabited 
patches the rocks are so steep on every side that 
not even a footpath can be formed from one 
hamlet to another; some children, creatures 
from eight to ten years old, were paddling 
away to visit their nearest neighbours, in a 
fairy boat ; for this it seems is the only way in 
which the inhabitants can communicate with 
each other; they appeared to think it as 
natural to be rowing about under these huge 
cliffs as to walk on land. We have never seen 
houses that looked so lonely and wretched. 
In such places winter must be worse than dis- 
mal. Yet the people are lively and social in 
the highest degree—fond of the dance and the 
song, swift in the chase, too, and bold in the 
fray. The cold air of the lake now fell heavy 
on us; but we still advanced without making 
any other pause till we reached the hamlet 
where orders were to be left for sending horses 
to meet us nextday. Though the people had 
gone to rest, we found the door of the best 
house wide open, and were allowed to wander 
through the rooms, without let or hinderance. 
Once more embarking, we reached about mid- 
night the houses at the mouth of the river 
where our land journey was to commence in 





the morning. Instead of open doors, however 
we here had difficulty in getting the people to 
answer, even when summoned. The old mis. 
tress at last appeared, but wished to make us 
trudge far up the valley to akind of post-house, 
where she told us we might find beds, and, at 
all events, shelter under a roof, which she her. 
self could scarcely promise us, every corner of 
the house being occupied by the family. These 
were no welcome tidings in our wearied con- 
dition. We, therefore, employed all our elo. 
quence with the matron, and finally persuaded 
her to let us have some hay to sleep on, and the 
use of the most singular bed-room that ever 
travellers were sheltered in. We were sent 
to asort of out-house, literally on the water, 
it being raised on piles driven into the 
mud of the river. This mansion looked much 
more inclined for a sailing trip down the lake 
which we had just left, than to remain steadily 
here, and give us quiet rest. It was reached 
by what may be called a drawbridge of steps: 
but, unhappy men that we are ! is it a shambles, 
a poultry-house, or a hide-loft,that we are enter- 
ing? We haveno candle to aid us in our sur. 
vey ; and, judging by the smell, it must be one 
or, perhaps, the whole of them together ; for of 
all dreadful odours, that which now saluted us 
was the most nauseous. Legs of horrid cows 
or gigantic sheep are dimly seen adorning the 
outer division; within are raw hides, barrels 
of strong meal, barrels of rancid butter, barrels 
of sour-smelling bread ; barrels of every thing 
atrocious, to make up such a concatenation 
of villanous smells as never assailed human 
nostrils till this cage was filled. Its dimensions 
scarcely surpassed ten feet by seven; yet, in 
addition to the things enumerated, this small 
space was already crammed with so many in- 
conceivable utensils, that it was long before we 
could discover where the ingenious lady meant 
us to stretch our limbs. Some choice preserves, 
howevet, were turned out of the way—one 
odorous vessel was put above another—some 
of the worst, happily, were removed altogether 
—till at last a space, rather larger than that 
which a cat and her kittens would need to curl 
in, was opened in the centre of all these un- 
utterables. Coarse grass from the fens, dried, 
and called hay—but more like rushes armed 
with needles —was strewed on the boards—a 
canvass sheet was spread over—one bristly rug 
was brought as a blanket—and there, gentle- 
men, there are you to sleep side by side, with 
a place for your Swede across your feet at the 
door! Shall we still fly from this killing at- 
mosphere? It would be to no purpose—the 
whole glen are asleep—there are ten miles to 
the next station—the kind woman has done 
her best——we are worn out—can scarce move 
a limb, after seven hours’ cramp in the boat 
—decidedly we must turn in. Brief was our 
toilet, where nothing but the coat had to be 
taken off—merry too was our down-lying : we 
were thankful even for this rude bield. Ad- 
miration of our strange lodging —nay, laughter 
that must have startled the fishes swimming 
below—kept us long awake; but sleep at 
length came, and held us captive till the sun 
brought morning and our horses, when we 
were off for the Fall as fresh as if we had rested 
on the Bishop’s-down.” , 

With one more quotation, descriptive of 
Dalecarlia, we conclude: — : 

“ Tt startlefl us in these unfrequented regions 
to be addressed in English by one of the natives. 
He had been a sailor many years before, and 
long traded to London. The little fellow’s 
heart warmed at the recollection of what even 
he loved as ‘Old England.’ He vows that all 
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the Swedes love us dearly, only they would 
like us still more if we did not drive their 
horses so hard. ‘ What tearing fellows they 
are, those Engliske !’— such are the sentiments 
expressed by many a Swedish farmer ; ‘ there 
should be a law passed that not one of them 
shall be allowed to take a whip in his hands: 
but then we would get none of their money ; 
they would not look near us ; for it is evidently 
for no other purpose that they come here but 
to drive through the country, night and day, 
like mad people. The Germans are the quiet 
folks : they never touch a horse, nor look at him 
either. They come here to hammer at our 
rocks, not to belabour our poor steeds. Give 
them bags of tobacco and loads of stones, and 
they never care how slowly we drive. Oh, the 
good Germans! pity that they haven’t more 
money. The English are the best fellows after 
all, They talk such funny Swedish, and pay 
us so well. Success to the English!’ How- 
ever severe the English may be on the Swedish 
horses, they can scarcely be more so than the 
peasants themselves: we see them every hour 
flying along in their carts with one horse, much 
faster than we ever do with.two. To the lover 
of nature, these forests are not without inter- 
esting sights of other kinds. It is a soft and 
quiet region. The magnificent rivers of Nor- 
way are replaced by small voiceless streams. 
Little sheets of water are very abundant— 
lonely and beautiful, generally with a clear 
sandy bottom, a cottage or two among trees by 
the distant shore, a little skiff to convey the 
occupants to church or merry-making, and 
sometimes a water-fowl rippling the wave in its 
undisputed progress from shore to shore. Now, 
that we were almost as far north as the most 
northerly point of the British Islands, we ex- 
pected that vegetation would become dull and 
flowerless: but nothing could be more delight- 
ful than the richness and variety of the wild 
blossoms that still adorn the way-side or gem 
the margin of every lake. The splendid water- 
lily (Nymphea alba), among the most lovely 
of all the floral ornaments of the north, is 
seen in great profusion; and if we under- 
stood aright, the natives give it a name whose 
signification is not unlike that of the appellation 
by which it is known among the Highlanders 
of Scotland, who, in Gaelic, speak of it always 
by the very appropriate name of ‘ drowned 
blades.” The wild myrtle, with its waxen 
leaves, was now also in full splendour ; it grows. 
in such abundance that the woods, in many 
spots, are one blush of flowers. This plant and 
some of its allied shrubs usurp the place occu- 
pied by our heaths in Scotland and England, 
little of these being seen here.” 





Remarkable Case of the Effects of Lightning 
on the Human Body; with General Observa- 
tions on the Nature and Phenomena of 
Lightning. By John Davies, Surgeon to the 


General Infirmary at Hertford. Pp. 24. 

London, 1839. Longman and Co. Hertford, 

Staughton and Cobb. 
Tue statement of this singular case of accident 
from lightning is, we observe, published for 
the benefit of that benevolent institution to 
which the author is surgeon ; and dedicated to 
one of its friends, Mr. Henry Cowper, who, 
from what we have been informed, seems to 
be to Hertford something like what the Man 
of Ross was to Ross. We are .assured that 
Mr. Cowper, though not coming under the 
description of very rich, has had this pamphlet 
Published at his own expense, and within the 
last six years given no lessa sum than 12,0007. 
to the Infirmary. When we meet with such 





good Samaritans, it is one of our most pleasant 
duties to set their example in the light of the 
world. Having done so in this instance, we 
shall simply refer to Mr. Davies for the 
particulars of the curious phenomena he 
describes. 

‘* Many persons suppose that the most dan- 
gerous parts of a room during a storm are near 
a fire-place and near a window. There is 
some ground for such an opinion ; but the in- 
creased danger does not arise, as is supposed, 
from the lightning running down the chimney, 
or coming in at the window. So far as that is 
concerned these places would be the safest in 
the house, for the electric fluid will not pene- 
trate glass, so that it cannot enter at the win- 
dow, if the window be shut ; and, as the chim- 
ney is always full of atmospheric air, and air 
being a bad conductor of electricity, it is very 
unlikely that the lightning would run down 
the chimney. But the danger of those places 
arises from two different causes. About the 
fire-place there is usually a considerable quan- 
tity of iron, forming the grate, poker, tongs, 
&c., so that the lightning is attracted by these 
from the wall, along which it descends towards 
the earth; and, which is still a stronger cause, 
the bell-wire generally terminates near the fire- 
place, so that the electric fluid discharges itself 
from the point of termination of the wire, either 
in a direct line towards the ground, or else in 
an oblique current towards the grate and fire- 
irons ; thus rendering such a situation highly 
dangerous. ‘The risk of being situated near 
a window is not so much that of being struck 


by the lightning, as of its occasioning a Joss of | 


sight. The electric light, in an accumulated 
quantity, is so intense that in many cases it has 
instantly destroyed the function of the optic 
nerve which forms the immediate organ of 
vision. Similar effects have been caused by 
looking at the sun with the naked eye. The 
retina of the eye is adapted for only a certain 
degree of light, so that any refulgence suddenly 
applied to it is calculated to produce instant 
blindness. The safest place in a house during 
a storm doubtless is the cellar, for the chances 
are that the lightning will disperse itself in the 
ground before it arrives at that part of the 
house, unless there be some metallic substances 
to conduct or to attract it there.” 





————" 


The Rock. Illustrated with Various Legends, 
and Original Songs and Music, descriptive of 
Gibraltar. By Major Hort, 81st Regiment. 
With Drawings taken on the spot, by 
Lieutenant W. Lacey, 46th Regiment. 
Dedicated, by special permission, to the 
Queen. 4to. pp. 371. London, 1839. 
Saunders and Otley. 

WERE a regimental Mess stationed at Gibral- 

tar to indulge in the young ladies’ privilege of 

having an Album, the contents of this pretty 
quarto are very nearly what might be expected 
from the fact; provided always that proper 
critical discipline were enforced upon the 
contributors, and the more racy jokes of the 
service rigidly excluded. We have three 
Spanish stories, ten songs (several set to rather 
sweet airs), a dozen of illustrations of interest- 
ing places on stone, the whole set in a good- 
humoured dialogue among two or three officers 
walking about to make observations, and be- 
sides a good long Latin quotation from Bur- 
net’s ** Theory of the Earth.” To any position 
in the paths of literature the volume cannot 
aspire ; but as a pleasing local record of cir- 
cumstances connected with the Rock, it may be 
acceptable to those who have, like Major 





Hort, spent some time on that memorable 
spot. 





The Comic Latin Grammar; or, a Facetious 
Introduction to the Latin Tongue, for the 
Use and Amusement of Schoolboys. With 
divers Illustrations. 12mo. pp. 163. Lon- 
don, 1839. Tilt. 

Tuts is, indeed, a very amusing jeu d’esprit ; 

and from both the text and the illustrations we 

have enjoyed several hearty laughs. It is a 

volume of fun; and we cordially agree with its 

writer, who says, 

“The Comic Latin Grammar can certainly 
never be called an imposition, as another Latin 
grammar frequently is. We remember having 
had the whole of it to learn at school, besides 
being no matter what, for pinning a cracker 
to the master’s coat-tail. The above hint is 
worthy the attention of boys; nor will the fol- 
lowing, probably, be thrown away upon school- 
masters, particularly such as reside in the north 
of England. ‘ Laugh and grow fat,’ is an 
ancient and a true maxim. Now, will not the 
Comic Latin Grammar (like Scotch marmalade 
and Yarmouth bloaters) form a ‘ desirable addi- 
tion’ to the breakfast of the young gentlemen 
intrusted to their care? We dare not say 
much of its superseding the use of the cane, as 
we hold all old-established customs in the 
utmost reverence and respect; and, besides, 
have no wish to deprive any one of innocent 
amusement. We would only suggest, that 
flagellation is now sometimes necessary, and 
that whatever tends to render it optional may, 
now and then, save trouble.” 

In defence of his anti-lugubrious propensities 
we hear further :— 

“It is not in literature alone that the tend- 
ency to the ludicrous is shewn. In many 
recent scientific speculations it is strikingly and 
abundantly obvious —some of those on geology 
;|may be quoted as examples. The offspring of 
\the sciences—those pledges of affection which 
|they present to art, almost all of them, come 
jinto the world with a caricature-like smirk 
jupon their faces. Air-balloons and rail-roads 
have something funny about them ; and photo- 
' genic drawings are, to say the least, very curi- 
|ous. The learned professions are all tinged 
with drollery. The law is confessedly ridicu- 
lous from beginning to end, and what is very 
| strange, is that no one should attempt to make 
'it otherwise. Medicine is comical—or rather 
tragi-comi¢al — the disparity of opinion among 
its professors, the chaotic state of its principles, 
jand the conduct of its students being con- 
sidered. No one can deny that the distribu- 
|tion of church property is somewhat odd, or 
can assert that the doings, at least of those 
| who are destined for the clerical office, are now 
and then of rather a strange character. Poli- 
tical meetings are very laughable things, when 
|we reflect upon the strong asseverations of 
patriotism there made and believed. The 
| wisdom of the legislature is by no means of the 
gravest class, particularly when it offers muni- 
|cipal reforms as a substitute for bread. The 
debates in a certain House must be of a very 
humorous character, if we may judge from 
the frequent ‘ hear hear, and a laugh,’ by which 
the proceedings there are interrupted. Our 
risible faculties are continually called into 
action at public lectures of all kinds; and in- 
deed, no lecturer, however learned he may be, 
has much chance nowadays of instructing, 
unless he can also amuse his audience. Nor 
can the various public and even private build- 
ings, which are daily springing up around us 
like so many mushrooms, be contemplated 
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without considerable emotions of mirthfulness. 
The new style of ecclesiastical architecture, 
entitled the Cockney-Gothic, affords a good 
illustration of this remark; but the comic 
Temple of the Fine Arts, in Trafalgar Square, 
is what Lord Bacon would have called a 
‘glaring instance’ of its correctness. The 
occurrences of the day bear all of them the 
stamp of facetiousness. The vote of approba- 
tion lately passed on a certain course of policy 
is a capital joke; the tricks that are constantly 
played off upon John Bull by the Russians, 
French, Yankees, and others, though some- 
what impertinent to the aforesaid John, must 
seem very diverting to lookers-on. The state 
of the drama may also be brought forward in 
proof of our position. Tragedies are at a dis- 
count; farces are at a premium; lions, nay, 
goats and monkeys, are pressed into the service 
of Momus. Even the various institutions for 
‘the advancement of morals have not escaped 
the influence of the prevailing taste. To men- 
tion that respectable body of men, the Tee- 
totallers, is sufficient of itself to excite a smile. 
In short, look wherever you will, you will 
find it a matter of the greatest difficulty to 
keep your countenance. The truth is, that 
people are tired of crying, and find it much 
more agreeable to laugh. The sublime is out 
of fashion ; the ridiculous is in vogue.” 

So, vive hilarity; even though, as in this 
instance, it stretches through and illustrates 
the entire grammar of the Latin tongue, be- 
ginning with the letters, and going right along 
the nouns, verbs, and all parts of speech, to 
rules of construction and prosody. 

But a production of this kind must, like a 
schoolmaster of the olden stamp, depend as much 
upon cuts as upon other modes of inflicting in- 
struction ; and we have accordingly successfully 
endeavoured to have a sample of them “ come 
again” for us. Only look how the adjectives 
agree with the substantives in macer puer, a 
lean boy; and pinguis puer, a fat boy: the first 
a miserable companion of Oliver Twist, and the 
last worthy of his namesake in ‘‘ Pickwick.” 


But we are quoting Latin too soon for our very | to his lips, and, after two sips, with a long- 


juvenile readers. 
we must insert the (not their) first lesson :— 
«Is, ea, id, 

Always do as you’re bid ;” 
which every donkey can decline, as may be heard 
any day on Hampstead Heath, or Wimbledon 
Common, in the sonourous 

**E—o! e—a! e—o!” 
Here it is, we can only do it sideways :— 


And now we conclude with a moral lesson on 
Concords, though we fear there is little morality 
in the illustration how pleasant it is to see Rela- 
tives agree :— 


To begin at the beginning, | drawn inspiration between each, fairly emptied 


it at a draught, making a sufficient number of 
wry faces in conclusion, and charging his sons 
not to touch the obnoxious beverage. Of the 
sincerity of his facial distortions we had a 
future opportunity of judging. Mohammedans 
fancy all wine, of whatever growth, must be 
madeira; of which scandal asserts their in- 
ordinate fondness. Abdoola denied having any 
in his cellar, but confessed to the possession of 
brandy, which he used, he said, to steep his 
gun-caps in.” 

But he did not so use Hodgson’s admirable 
pale ale, the universal and favourite beverage 
of our vast Indian territories. On the con- 
trary, Mrs. P. afterwards relates :— 

“ Having seen and admired all the wonders 
of Puttun, we took leave of the graceful and 
courteous Abdoola, with mutual expressions of 
regard and remembrance, and returned to Ve. 
rawul. We had scarcely retired, when an 
Arab horseman galloped up to our tents with 
‘Syud Abdoola Sahib’s salaam, the ale had 
proved so extremely serviceable to his health, 
he should feel grateful for any we could spare.’ 
Unfortunately, our canteen was en route ; but, 
with all sorts of good wishes, we promised an 
early compliance with the Jemeedar’s request.” 

We have no doubt the handsome Jemeedar, 
as soon as he reads this, will enter upon the 
needful correspondence with our friend, Mr. 
Abbott, under whose direction this most whole- 
some and palatable of drinks, especially for a 
tropical climate, is brewed and distributed over 
all the warmer regions of the earth which we 
inhabit. But another worshipped thing at 
Puttun is also deserving of a notice; though 
kept in a cave and not in a cellar :— 

“An hour's ride (we are told) brought us 
to a sweet shady spot canopied with the broad 
leaves of numerous sacred trees, between whose 
leafy coverts glimpses might be caught of the 
cool waters. It was a retreat a Hamadryad 
might have envied. The early Buddhists of 
Puttun had probably anticipated us in our 
admiration of this quiet and secluded spot. 
We found near it two caves; one almost too 
small to admit the most attenuated ascetic: to 
the other, the descent is by three low steps, 


which lead to a dark apartment containing 3 
rudely sculptured image of Devi. The first 
cave, we understood, led to a succession of 
small chambers, each descending lower than 
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Vv 
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And then “ the differ” between unus and 
alius, though * tu es unus alius” is bad Latin 
for ** you're another ;’? a phrase better ex- 
pressed by T'u Quogue, or by the following 
graphic identification :— 





These are fair samples of a very amusing set 
of cuts, some of them not unworthy of a 
Cruikshank or a Hood. 





Mrs. Postans’ Western India. 
(Concluded. } 
In one of the visits to a native authority, viz. 
the Syud Abdoola, a very handsome fellow, and 
quite an Eastern dandy, we have an amusing 
touch of manners :— 

“ Some hours (says 
delightfully passed in 
drawings of the temple 
ornaments. And then came the necessity 
for refreshment before proceeding on our 
journey of research in Puttun antiquities. 
The baskets produced, we asked our cicerone, 
the graceful Abdoola, to join us. ‘This he de- 
clined, but shewed many symptoms of curiosity 
on the appearance of a bottle of Hodgson’s ale. 
After a thousand protestations that it contained 
no alcohol or aught else forbidden to a good 
Mohammedan, the Syud consented to make a 
trial of its virtues. Abdoola raised the tumbler 


our author) were 
taking numerous 
and its remaining 





the other. Its darkness was impenetrable ; yet 
I felt considerable anxiety to fathom its mys- 
teries. A lad, bearing a small light floating 
in a saucer of oil, with difficulty entered the 
cave; and Abdoola, with infinite compression 
of his fashionable attire, followed him with a 
gallant desire of satisfying my curiosity by his 
personal observations. On his reappearance, 
gasping and half suffocated, I anxiously en- 
quired what he had seen. ‘Jehannum,’ was 
the curt, monosyllabic answer; ‘A name we 
never mention—never to ears polite.’ On 
inquiry, I found the only idol of this dark and 
dank receptacle was a circle of stone, resting 
on what seemed intended to personify a pair of 
human legs. Whether this circle had origin- 
ally any reference to the worship of the Lord 
of the Moon, in ancient Puttun, would 
difficult to determine.” 

Although, as we stated in our last, we had 
not.long since gone over the grounds of Girnar 
with a most intelligent writer, yet are Mrs. 
Postan’s sketches and observations so interest- 
ing that we must make room for a few selec- 
tions :-— : 

‘‘ Without the large temple of the Neem- 
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nath are the beautiful columns of an unroofed 
sacred building ; and the eye, travelling between 
them, rests upon one of the most remarkable 
features of this magnificent scene. From a 
perpendicular scarp, which rises from the plain 
to the very summit of Girnar, juts a single 
block of granite, slightly inclining towards the 
precipice. As the Bhiru Jhup,* or ‘leap of 
death,’ this is the chosen spot from which zeal- 
ous devotees cast themselves, in the assured 
hope of the doctrine of transmigration, that 
they will enter their next state of being in the 
enviable rank of powerful rajahs. The ascent | 
to this fatal point is made from the back of the! 
rock; but its steepness renders it apparently 
inaccessible. The poor devotee, however, de- 
termined upon self-destruction, climbs from 
point to point of the slippery granite, grasping’ 
every irregularity to assist his progress, when, | 
having gained the summit, he places a cocoa-; 





object. Many of the poor devotees, who visit|an act of self-immolation. But we have done 
Girnar, depend upon this as their only suste- | enough to direct the attention of our readers to 
nance, combined with wild figs, aud a berry, of| these very agreeable volumes; and we have 
pungent quality, which grows on the wild pee-|only to add, that the concluding chapters on 
pul-tree. The natives sometimes complain of | “ Fortune-hunting in India,” on the ‘* Hindoo 
this berry producing headach; and the corinda | Festivals,” “Dusrah” ‘‘ Dewalli,” ‘Hooli,” &c. 
is usually eaten with it as a corrective. The|are quite worthy of the rest. ‘Scenes in the 
Girnar is the resort of numerous ascetics, who, | Deckan” are traced with much spirit; and a 
resigning the world, pass years in its still soli- | ¢ View of the present condition of Western 


tudes. Hearing, in one of my walks, the shrill| India” is full of enlightened remark and 
| information. 


sound of a shunk, I looked long on the scene 
around me ere I could observe the player. At 
length, my eye caught a naked ascetic, perched | 
upon a projecting rock, immediately in front of | 
a small cave, hewn in the granite scarp. His 
name, he told me, was Ramdasjee: he wet 


‘itagee Tilt. 

lenly troreiied alone to Gisnar, rom Jugger- | THE engravings are quite charming, from the 
nath, in Orissa; he intended to remain on the| embellished title to the “ Good Night » We 
sacred mount during the monsoon, and should | : . F 

then travel onwards, he knew not where, but | have seen nothing of the kind really _ 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
A Gift from Fairy-Land: Tales and Legends. 
One Hundred fanciful Engravings. Pp.174. 


|of fancy or more playful and pleasing. 


nut (unstable support!) with mantras,+ upon |‘ wherever it pleased God.’ Iinquired whether ‘ ‘ ©: a aed 
the rock, and, standing on it for an instant, | he had no personal wishes connected with the| tales a roe agate gh enrng of cn wo 
with outstretched arma, leaps joyfully to his; matter, and he said, None ; his wishes were, to} ae ae ae a st Res Fai Pag ee ee 
doom. But a few days before our arrival, a|act in accordance with the commands of God. |° 7 » Reo J —_ r~ Far W ee ae 
devotee had cast himself from this spot into| This poor creature offered a very enviable in- bel cdheescage he Oa W. rid pol " Oo * | 
the ravine, where his body was found nearly | stance of resignation and contentment. A few Th ong to “ yy, ae . a hele 
devoured by eagles and beasts of prey. Fear-/ roots, piled in a corner of the cave, sufficed for | ' —_ _ a eoet the’ a _ . ° ne 
ful is the height and position of the Jhup, con-/ his provision; a lotah, for water, and a little | nee o0. ENS ‘. mathe: _ 
sidered as a spot marked for self-sacrifice ; but; firewood, gathered in the jungle, comprised his ie rH Be a sauhadian a rig rey ‘heat 
magnificent is its fine and clearly distinguished | property ; and when he, at any time, received Ww. > ov ae _ poop we "iB oo ot . 
outline, as it appears in bold relief against a, trifling alms, he himself contributed to the sa- 1 arive ae “om ae os a pen - oy “‘ 
calm blue sky or is crowned with a lurid and | dowut of the fort. Another ascetic resides near | Y gay a ¥ Usited 4 pee ang 
glowing thunder-cloud, when the torrents rush ithe Bhiru Jhup, with a brother hermit, lately | : mf bite a a a ae — P eo 
down from the mountains, and the roar of| arrived from Dwakanath. The forehead of this | °”1¥ 8°¢* some Tere, 3h Se Ce eee 
the Continent, the furthest from the highroads 


falling waters mixes with the wild scream of| man is marked with the trisool of Siva, in the 


the soaring eagles. As if to contrast with the 
rugged and defined outline of the ‘ leap,’ two 
small and fairylike temples crown the height 
immediately behind, surmounted with gaily 
streaming flags. Below it is a well, cele-| 
brated for the purity of the water, called the| 
Hasti Pat, or Elephant’s Foot. This name is 
derived from an octagonal stone in the centre, 
bearing some faint resemblance to this sub- 
stantial member. A few plantain-trees are 
planted near it, and flourish well amidst the 
blocks of granite. * * A Gosaen 
inhabits the temple at the summit of the Guru 
Dattara; but, notwithstanding the steps are 
continued, the ascent was considered too dan- 
gerous to be attempted by our party, who were 
more particularly disinclined, by a knowledge 
of the fact that, only five days before, the body 
of a pilgrim was seen, who had fallen in an at- 
tempt to gain the temple. A little grain was 
found, tied in a cloth, about his waist, the only 
store for his long journey; his body was sadly 
macerated, and too much decayed for removal. 
The Gosaen said be was alone when ascending 
the peak, and fell from near the summit. Not- 
withstanding the danger of the ascent, and its 
fatal results, pilgrims may be seen, crowding 
the way towards the Guru Dattara, from all 
parts of the Peninsula of India. A small tablet, 
let into the side of the temple, records that the 
Steps were the work of a wealthy Banian, from 
the town of Boondee, in Rajpootana. Below 
the first peak is a valley, rich in wild mangoe- 
trees. Amongst their leafy coverts rises a 
temple sacred to Huniman ; and the attendant 
Gosaen feeds flocks of monkeys, who, morning 
and evening, with all the appetite of moun- 
taineers, literally cover the dome of the temple. 
Charity, however, is not confined to the monkey 
tribe of Girnar ; near the temple of Neemnath 
18 a sadowut, or store, from which pilgrims re- 
ceive a gratuity of half pound of parched grain 
each. A Surashtra Banian subscribes three 
hundred rupees annually to this benevolent 


"~** Bhiru, the son of time,” —f “ Prayers” 





sacred chalk of Bate. His long black hair is 
plaited curiously with Tulsi beads, and his arms 
bear marks of the sacred lotus, bestowed by Su- 
rashtra brahmins. All this religious array | 
causes him to be regarded as an individual of} 
especial sanctity, and having acquired a little 
sum by begging, he had laid his property out in 
flour, and established a minor sadowut for the 
benefit of his poorer brethren. This man is a 
Gooroo, or teacher of his sect, and during my. 
visit to him a Chelah came to make his offer- 
ings. Setting a few grains of rice upon the 
threshold of the temple, he blew a large shunk, | 
made pooja to his Gooroo, and departed with a 
blessing.’’ 

In the neighbourhood of Junagarh (see our 
last No.) is a spot held sacred by the Mahom- 
medans, and known by the name of Datar, or 
the Giver. 

“ The power of the Datar is supposed 
to be peculiarly shewn upon this spot; and 
his aid is here, it is believed, most success- 
fully entreated. Numerous poor people, from 
all parts of Western India, when afflicted with 
leprosy, travel hither, and enter into vows to 
remain until the merciful Datar vouchsafes a 
cure. Imftheir sufferings from this cruel disease 
are of long continuance, suicide is commonly 
the result; the belief being general, that in the 
event of a leper dying a natural death, the 
disease descends to his posterity. A few days 
before we visited the sacred hill, an aged leper 
desired permission from the British authorities 
to cast himself into the sea at Mangrole; this 
being refused, he left Junagarh, and about three 
miles from the city, the aged sufferer caused 
himself to be buried alive; his only son, for 
whose immediate sake the act was committed, 
covering the gray hairs of his afflicted parent 
with an earthen water vessel.” 

How difficult it is, whilst also risking much 
by offending their religious opinions and preju- 
dices, to interfere with the superstitions of the 
natives, is demonstrated by this simple fact —a 
more horrible death and parricide substituted for 





of tourists, fashionable watering-places, civil 


wars, and the conflicts of politics and antagonist 
principles. 
little volume will be a treat to those who love 
them and the graceful arts. 


Meanwhile their pictures in this 


The British Almanack of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge for 1840. 
Pp. 359. London: Kuight. 

TueE care bestowed upon the useful portions of 

this Almanack, which are consulted with refer- 

rence to public business of all kinds, lists of 


official interest, and ample information on the 


usual topics which find place in such publica- 
tions, displays so much diligence and accuracy, 
that it merits our most cordial approbation. 
To these matters ninety-six pages are given ; 
and to the Companion, or Year-book, bound up 
with the Almanack, two hundred and sixty- 
three pages. In the latter division, we find a 
mass of intelligence connected with the Calen- 
dar, the natural phenomena of the period, with 
chronology, geography, statistics, legislation, and 
public improvements. The details are brought 
down to the latest period ; but we have, in conse- 
quence, a curious example of the changeability 
of our legislation ; for, at p. 261, we have the 
Treasury minute for the regulation of the post- 
age dated 12th November, the editor not hav- 
ing time, before publication, to tell his readers 
that the whole of that has been rendered nuga- 
tory, null, and of none effect, by the promul- 
gation of a later minute. ‘The paper on public 
buildings, &c., is temperately and judiciously 
written. We wish sincerely there had been 
fewer things to find fault with, and more to 
praise ; but truth would not allow of it. The 
most important paper, however, is on the ap- 
proaching census of 1840, which alone is worth 
more than the price of the volume. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
NovemBer 25. Mr. Greenough, F.R.S., 
President, in the chair. The Earl of Gros- 
venor and seventeen, members were elected. 
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The following communication was read: — 
‘Outline of a Route through the Panjab, 
Ka4bul, Kashmir, and into Little Tibet, in the 
Years 1834-8.’ By G. T. Vigne, Esq. 
Quitting England in October 1832, Mr. Vigne 
proceeded to Bombay, where his health induced 
him to seek the north of India. He informs 
us, ** After travelling a little in the moun- 
tains between Simlah and Misiri, I de- 
scended into the plains to visit the Taj, at 
Agra; whence having at last, after a great 
deal of delay, obtained leave to cross the 
Sutlej and proceed to Kashmir, I started direct 
for Lud’yanah. Crossing the river at Belaspir, 
below the fortress of Maldun, and attended by 
a servant of the Mahé-Rajah Ranjit Singh, to 
whose kind treatment of me I am happy to 
bear testimony, I proceeded along the skirts of 
the lower mountains to Jambi aud Rajawar, 
where I joined the great road of the Moguls, 
and entered Kashmir at Shapiyan. Altogether 
I have had the good fortune to reside a much 
longer time than any other European in this 
valley; have passed through it three times in 
my visits to Tibet, and may say generally that 
I have seen all that is to be seen there, having 
traversed the greater part of it several times. 
I am in possession of a large map of Kash- 
mir, on a scale of two miles to an inch, con- 
nected with the Indus on the north, and shew- 
ing many of the passes which I have traversed 
two or three times. Having received a most 
cordial invitation from Ahmed Shah, the king, 
or * Ergylfo,’ of Little Tibet, I struck over 
the passes from the Wulur lake ; met him close 
to the elevated plain of Deosoh, or Deosaih ; 
was conducted to his capital by him, and treated 
with the greatest kindness and respect, as hav- 
ing been the first Englishman who had paid 
him a visit. So fine a field induced me to pay 
him a second and a third. I made an attempt 
to reach the Nubra Tsoh, whence flows the 
great northern branch of the Indus, but was 
(although I entered the valley of Nubra) foiled 
by the treatment I experienced from the inso- 
lent servants of Gulab Sing, of Jamba, one of 
the rajahs, who, having been raised from the 
rank of common soldiers by Ranjit, have even- 
tually become too powerful for their master, 
and prevented my moving forward, in the teeth 
of the positive orders of the Maha Rajah. A 
second attempt about this time last year to 
reach the source and the frontiers of Yar-kand, 
by another path, failed in consequence of the 
new snow falling upon the passes three weeks 
earlier than the usual time. I returned to 
India through Kashmir and the mountain 
states and towns on the north of the Panjab, 
some of which, such as Chamba, Badrawar, 
Dodah, &c., have never been, I believe, pre- 
viously visited by any European traveller. I 
have also, to the best of my ability, mapped 
the whole of the last-mentioned country, and 
connected it with Lud’yanah; so that the map 
Ihave made is that of the whole of Alpine In- 
dia on the north of the Panjab, including Kash- 
mir, Great and Little Tibet, the course of the 
Indus,‘ mgre or less correctly, from Ladak to 
the plain of Peshawur, and the whole of the 
hill country between Kashmir and Iud’yanah. 
The foss and ruins on the Sikander-ke-Dhar, 
or Hill of Alexander, mentioned by Mr. Moor- 
croft, I seriously believe to be the remains of 
the altars of Alexander. The Rajah of Man- 
deh assured me that, although the place has 
frequently been used as a fort, yet that the 
ditch, ruins, &c., had always existed there 
from time immemorial. I found there on a 
stone an ornament which might have passed 
for a roughly-carved Grecian rosette, which I 





copied. I went to Ghazni with the Lohani 
caravan, along the course of the Gomul river, and 
thence proceeded to Kabul by a by-road, seeing 
the famous dam built by Mahmad, and called 
the Bund-i-Sultan. I remained at Kabul three 
or four months, and received every civility from 
Dost Mohammed Khan, and his brother, the 
Nawab Jubar Khan, whose guest I was. I 
made several excursions in the neighbourhood 
of Kébul, but did not cross the Hinddé Kush ; 
the requisite permission from Murdd Beg, of 
Kundis, not having been obtained, chiefly be- 
cause the present for him, which I ordered 
from Calcutta, was unfortunately not forwarded 
from Lud’yanah till two months after it should 
have been. Upon my arrival at Lud’yanah, 
in last March, I immediately descended the 
Indus to Bombay, and reached Europe by 
the overland route through Egypt. Having 
thus given a general outline of my travels, I 
proceed to relate something about the Darda 
country. The valley of Kashmir lies about 
N.N.W.andS.S.E. ; if its greater axis were con- 
tinued, it would cut right through the Dardé 
country ; the snowy ranges seen in my panora- 
mic view of Kashmir are, I believe, those which 
rise between the Indus and the Krishn Ganga, 
the Darda country lying at their feet on the left 
or eastern bank of the Indus. Its latitude, that 
is, the latitude of its centre, may be about twenty 
or twenty-five miles below the junction of the 
Astor, or Hasorah river, with the Indus, which 
will make it about 34° 48’, probably. I have seen 
it from a mountain immediately overhanging 
the junction of the Astor river with the Indus ; 
and whence, in fact, I traced with great ease 
the whole course of the Indus, nearly down to 
the plains. The stream itself is visible for not 
less than fifty or sixty miles. Astor is, strictly 
speaking, in the Dardi country; but, as Astor 
belongs to Ahmed Shah, it is always specified 
by its name when speaking of it. The country 
of Dardi proper, when spoken of, consists of 
three or four of the numerous wild states that 
border on the Indus from Astor downwards. I 
have the names and positions of all of them, 
but Chilas (in particular, I believe), with Tor, 
Jelkot, Palas, and Koli, form the Mulk.i- 
Dard. As to their towns, I am not aware they 
have any, I should think nothing but small 
villages; they are a wild and lawless set ; and, 
whilst a portion are employed in agricultural 
pursuits, the others are known and feared as 
marauders. The thieves whom Ahmed Shah 
of Iskardé cut up immediately before I met 
him, just below the plains of Deosoh, were 
plunderers from Palas, who had penetrated 
through the mountains, and were carrying off 
men, women, children, and a large number of 
cattle, from one of his villages. They own no 
authority but that of their millahs; are quite 
independent of each other; and are Sunni Mo- 
hammedans. They wear a large ring of iron on 
the wrists, round which the fingers are doubled, 
and then used in general battles in the same 
manner that the ancients used the cestus. The 
Dardt country lies to the south of the great 
Himalaya chain. The direction and distance 
of Iskard6é from the Wulur Lake is about N.E. 
sixty miles. The direction of Iskardé from 
Durés itself will be northerly; it is about a 
fortnight’s march from it; the Sind pass being 
much longer than that by Bunderpir and 
Guras, which occupies but eleven days. Iskar- 
dé itself, like the other valleys in Tibet, is an 
open sandy flat, eighteen miles long, by actual 
survey, surrounded by enormous mountains, 
and washed by the Indus. The rock, or 
kalah, is about eight hundred feet high, and 
was once evidently washed on both sides by the 





Indus, but now only on the western and north. 
ern. I have once thought it was the rock of 
Aornos, but it is too far in the mountains, and 
too barren of trees, to warrant belief of it. 
Kamlah Ghar in the Mandeh country, washed 
by the deep Biyas, answers the description of 
Aornos better than any place I know (singu. 
larly so, I may say), but it is on the wrong side 
of the Indus. Tara Ghar (that is, Satara Ghar, 
or the Star’s House), near Napir, in the Panjab, 
is another such fort. Dair will, I think, be 
found to be Aornos, if we are to believe it to be 
on the west of the Attak. It is a strong moun. 
tain fort, down which runs a river of the same 
name, which joins the Kabul river at the 
Hasht Nagar on the plain of Peshawar. I 
obtained four small vocabularies of different 
languages, Kashmirian, Little Tibetian (which 
differs considerably from the Ladaki), Chitrali, 
and the Gangri or Ghilghiti, which, I am told, 
much resembles the Hindustani. The moun. 
tains of Tibet are usually of much the same 
elevation, from 15,000 to 16,000 feet ; but from 
any open summit, such as that at the junction 
of the Astor valley with the Indus, whence 
there is one of the finest views in the world, 
several mountains are seen in different parts 
that rise far above them, such as would make 
Mont Blanc look small beside them. The 
Haramosh (all sides) mountain, in the valley 
of the same name on the Indus; the Muz Tak 
range, which is seen in the distance; and the 
stupendous peak of the Nangé Parbet (the 
naked mountain), or Di’yarmal, as it is called 
by the Little Tibetians, between Astor and the 
Dardi country, are of this description. I have 
seen the same magnificent view from the sum- 
mit of the passes between Ladak and Nubra, 
whence the Muz Tak presents a most noble 
appearance. There is a pass from Little Tibet 
towards the Muz Tak, up which Dr. Falconer 
ascended for several days further than I have 
been; and poor Dr. Henderson visited Nubra 
before I did, and arrived at about the same dis- 
tance. He was obliged to travel as a Sayyid, 
and the fatigues and privations that he under- 
went were too much for him, and he died in 
my presence at Lud’yanah. The public are 
great losers by his death.” 

Mr. Vigne’s paper was illustrated by his map 
of the valley of Kashmir ; by various specimens 
in zoology and mineralogy ; and a portfolio of 
beautiful drawings, consisting of portraits of 
the most eminent natives; figures of animalsand 
fishes; and characteristic sketches of scenery, 
including a panorama of the vale of Kashmir, 
and another of the city of Kabul. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
NovEMBER 20. Rev. Dr. Buckland, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Four communications were 
read.—1. * An Extract from a Letter addressed 
to Dr. Andrew Smith by Mr. A. G. Bain, 
dated Graham Town, Cape of Good Hope, 
Feb. 21, 1839,’ announcing the discovery of the 
skull and piths of the horns of an ox in an 
alluvial deposit on the banks of the Modder, 
one of the tributaries of the Orange River, and 
forty feet below the surface of the ground. 
The piths measured, in the direction of their 
curvature, and including the breadth of the 
os frontis, eleven feet seven inches, but it is cal- 
culated that about fiveinches had been broken off 
each point. Their circumference at the root was 
eighteen inches ; and the orbits are described 
as situated immediately under the base of the 
horn. Other portions of the head and five molar 
teeth were found at the same time.—2. ‘On 
the Origin of the Vegetation of our Coal-fields 
and Wealdens,’ by J. T. Barber Beaumont, 
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Esq. F.G.S. ‘SA visit which I made during 
the last summer to the fossil trees recently 
discovered apparently standing as they grow, 
and rooted in an upper seam of coal in the line 
of the Bolton and Manchester Railway, has 
confirmed me in an opinion which I have 
always entertained, that the adopted theory 
of our coal-fields and wealdens being ancient 
deposits of trees in rivers and estuaries is 
erroneous. The visible appearances to the 
contrary are now sO many, and the anomalies 
they form to the doctrine taught are so puz- 
ailing to young geologists, that I think it high 
time that this theory should be reconsidered. 
I think the facts prove that in no instance is it 
likely that these formations arise from drifted 
trees sunk to the bottoms of mighty rivers and 
estuaries, but, on the contrary, that the coal 
vegetations grow where they are found, and 
that these places were the surfaces of small 
islands. The adopted theory supposes that the 
coal-fields occupy the bed of ‘a mighty river 
or estuary,’ into which trees have been drifted 
and deposited ; and that the alternating strata 
of coals and shale have resulted from successive 
deposits of plants, and of clay, sand, &c. Drifted 
trees in the deltas of some of the largest rivers 
are referred to, as typical of these ancient 
masses Of vegetation; and it is observed that 
the coal formations and wealdens extending 
over Great Britain and the north of France do 
not much exceed the extent of the delta of 
the Missisippi or the Niger. The first obser- 
vation that strikes me on this theory seems 
fatal to its existence in toto. A mighty river 
or delta could only have existed in a mighty 
continent; a small continent would not do. 
There is no very mighty river or delta in 
Europe. Then the coal strata (near Newcastle), 
with the intermediate shale, are collectively 
three hundred and eighty yards in thickness. 
The first deposit must therefore have been in 
ariver or delta of that depth, which is about 
six times the mean depth of the German Ocean ! 
What a continent there must have been to have 
produced a river or delta so wide and so deep! 
Such a continent, we might reasonably expect, 
would leave an abundance of fossils on its sur- 
face as well as at the bottom of its great river. 
We ought to see fossilified timber trees and 
bones of continental quadrupeds for hundreds 
of leagues around; but, with a few exceptions 
of small extent, not a single timber tree, not a 
trace of a land animal, is any where discovered. 
This absence of land fossils, I submit, is proof 
positive, geologically speaking, that there could 
have been no extensive continent within which 
the supposed river or delta was formed. But 
the proof goes further: all this land, for hun- 
dreds of leagues around the coal and the weal- 
den Vegetations, swarms with the remains of 
marine animals in addition to marine plants, 
and nothing else. It is visibly ancient sea-bed. 
But let us look at the composition of the actual 
coal-fields,not a large timber tree or bone 
of a land quadruped is to be found in them ; 

that we see are masses of fern, rushes, 
canes, and the like, except in the upper strata, 
in which coniform trees are found, some of 
them in their growing position ; but the prin- 
cipal beds extend for many miles nearly of a 
uniform thickness, generally of only a few feet, 
and sometimes of only a few inches. It is truly 
stated, ‘ The surfaces of these strata shew the 


bending branches, with their delicate apparatus 
of foliage, almost in the beauty and vigour of 
their primeval life. But if the strata were 
formed from drifted and sunken timber trees— 
and such, I submit, would not have failed to be 
supplied by an extensive continenteesome mas- 





sive trunks of trees would have occurred to 
disturb the uniformity of the thin coal-seams. 
The superincumbent pressure did not flatten 
‘the festoons of graceful foliage’ or ‘bending 
branches,’ for they arise above the coal strata 
and mingle with the shale over them. That 
pressure, therefore, could not have crushed 
the trunks and roots of timber trees to ob- 
literation, had any existed, within the thick- 
ness of the coal-seams. But the evenness of 
the coal strata is unbroken by any trunks and 
roots of timber trees. This, I think, com- 
pletes the proofs that the coal-seams could 
not have been composed of drifted trees sunk in 
the depths of a mighty river. There is also 
natural evidence against the vegetations being 
formed from sunken trees of any kind, in the 
vigour and freshness of their appearance. 
While in that state they would not have sunk 
at all, but have floated out to sea; as at the 
present day, timber trees from America drift 
on our own coasts. To have sunk in the deep 
tiver, they must have first rotted! But this | 
could not have been, for the foliage is found | 
with the ‘ freshness and vigour of primeval 
life.’ Moreover, drifted trees are stopped in 
deltas, from the shallowness of the water being 
insufficient-to float them on. We know of no 
deposits of trees in deep water. An eminent 
geologist, seemingly aware of the necessity 
of providing a continent for this great river 
or estuary, supposed that it might have been 
in the German Ocean ; while another eminent 
professor, to whose labours the public are greatly 
indebted, finding that area too small, crosses 
to the other side, and speculates on the pos- 
sibility of its having been in the Atlantic Ocean. 
But the speculation of there having been a 
mighty continent in an ocean far off to the east 
or to the west of our great river or estuary is 
of no use whatever. To help the case, the con- 
tinent must actually have encompassed the 
river or estuary ; but all around the supposed 
river deposits for hundreds of leagues has been 
visibly sea-bed. There can be noriver, mighty or 
minute, in a sea-bed. Further evidence and ar- 
gument in disproof of this theory therefore seems 
unnecessary. In offering an opinion upon what 
really has been the origin of the coal-fields and 
wealdens, I shall be more diffident and very brief. 
To my understanding they appear to have been 
swampy islands. It is reasonable to believe, 
that on the first elevation of the rocks, while 
some stood high above the ocean, others would 
be nearly level with its surface, and that dis- 
jointed fragments and drifted clay, sand and 
shells, would accumulate into islands. These 
would give rise to a profuse growth of marsh 
plants, which decaying and regenerating, others 
would accumulate, in the manner of peat-bogs, 
to various heights ; and ferns, palms, calamites, 
and coniferous trees, in some positions, would 
acquire a gigantic growth. It seems not un- 
reasonable, also, to conceive, that after the 
great bursting up of the crust of the earth, 
large cavernous hollows would be left, and that 
there would be many settlements in the broken 
crust before it finally subsided. An island 
sunk beneath the ocean’s surface by one of 
these settlements would be covered with drifted 
clay, sand, and shells, and the tall cany trees 
upon it, if any, be broken down by the waves 
and detritus. New accumulations would again 
raise its surface above the ocean, somewhat like 
our coral islands. A fresh growth of plants 
would then take place, and then another 
settlement, and so on, to the number of coal- 
seams and shale that compose a formation. 
The coal-seams and shale in some places, as 





near Newcastle, are unusually repeated ; but 


repeated settlements of the surface would be 
no more than consistent with the extraordinary 
uplift they succeeded. In some cases, also, 
depressing of the surface may have been 
followed by partial uplifts. Of such sighings 
of the earth we have examples even in our own 
time. The temple of Serapis is not one of the 
most modern. The wealdens are still more 
easily recognised as ancient islands raised after 
the coal-making heat and influence had gone 
by. We have only to suppose the coal and 
wealden herbaria to be as they most frequently 
present themselves to our eyes—the growth of 
the lands where we find them, instead of 
imagining them to be drifted deposits from an 
inconceivable continent, to the bottom of a 
mighty but impossible river, and all the ap- 
pearances about them will cease to perplex.” — 
3. ‘On the Fossil Fishes of the Yorkshire and 
Lancashire Coal-fields,’ by Mr. W. C. William- 
son. Within the last four years, the coal mea- 
sures of these counties have assumed a zoolo- 
gical importance, which previously they were 
not supposed to possess. In Lancashire, ich- 
thyolites have been lately found to pervade the 
whole of the series, from the Ardwick limestone 
to the millstone-grit ; and in Yorkshire they 
have also been obtained in great abundance. 
On comparing the specimens procured at Mid- 
dleton Colliery, near Leeds, with the fossil fishes 
of Lancashire, the author detected the following 
as common to both coal-fields—viz. Diplodus 
gibbosus, Ctenoptychus pectinatus, Megalicthys 
Hibbertii, Gyracanthus formosus, also remains 
of apparently species of Holoptychus and 
Platysomus: but he has obtained some ich- 
thyolites in the Yorkshire field, which he 
has not seen in the Lancashire; and he is 
of opinion that the latter deposits are charac- 
terised by the greater prevalence of Lepidoid 
fishes, and the former, by Sauroid. These re- 
mains, except in the case of the Ardwick lime- 
stone, always occur in highly bituminous shale, 
and they are most abundant where it is finely 
grained, and, in general, where plants are least 
numerous. This distinction in the relative 
abundance of ichthyolites and vegetables, Mr. 
Williamson conceives, may throw some addi- 
tional light upon the circumstances under which 
the coal formations were accumulated. The 
fishes are found chiefly in the roof of the coal, 
rarely in the seam itself, and not often in its 
floor. Mr. Williamson, in conclusion, makes 
some remarks on the manner in which ichthy- 
olites are associated with the other fossils of the 
coal measures. At Burdiehouse they occur in 
the midst of fresh-water shells and cypris ; at 
Coalbrook Dale, with marine testacea; in the 
lower coal measure of Lancashire, not far from 
the beds containing Goniatites, Listeri, and Pec- 
ten papyraceus ; higher in the same field, and 
in Yorkshire, they are associated with fresh- 
water shells ; at Middleton, with Singule; and 
at the top of the series in Lancashire and Derby- 
shire, with Mytili and Melania.—4. A paper 
‘On the Geology around the Shores of Water- 
ford Haven,’ by T. Austin, Esq. As the object 
of this communication is to describe &pographi- 
cally the structure of the shores of Waterford 
Haven, its details do not admit of abridgement. 
The formations composing the district are 
mountain limestone, a conglomerate, clayslate, 
and trap; the limestone and conglomerate con- 
stituting the greater portion of the east side of 
the haven, and the conglomerate the opposite. 


ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 


Sir Joun F. W. HenscuEt, Bart. President, 
in the chair.—Communications were read :— 
1. ‘On the Determination of the Orbits of 
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Comets, from Observations,’ by G. B. Airy, 
Esq. Astronomer Royal. The author begins 
by remarking, that the generality given by 
Laplace to the investigation of the orbits of 
comets is so complete, and the variations on 
the method introduced by other writers so 
numerous, that, as regards generality and 
facility, the subject may probably be considered 
as exhausted. The method which is developed 
in the present memoir professes to be merely a 
modification of Laplace’s method, directed by 
considerations of a purely practical nature, 
which are known to the working astronomer ; 
but which, probably, have not occurred to the 
distinguished mathematicians who have la- 
boured on the theoretical difficulties of the 
problem.—2. ‘ Extract ofa Letter from Professor 
Schumacher to the Astronomer Royal, relative 
to the Determination of Differences of Longi- 
tude, by Observations of Shooting Stars.’ M. 
Schumacher states that, although observations 
of shooting stars have long since been proposed 
by Mr. Benzenberg as a means of determining 
differences of longitude, no attempt has yet 
been made to carry the plan into practice. 
With a view to ascertain the degree of exact- 
ness with which such observations can be made, 
he resulved to make some trials on the night of 
the 10th of last August. He preferred to ob- 
serve the extinction of the meteor, because its 
apparition gives warning, and in some measure 
repares the observer for the phenomenon. 

aving given no notice of his intention to 
other astronomers, he had no expectation of 
obtaining corresponding observations ; but was 
agreeably surprised when he subsequently ob- 
tained them from Bremen, Breslau, and even 
Kinigsberg. They did not give very accurate 
differences of longitude, because the observers 
at those places had observed the apparition and 
not the extinction ; and because, not having 
the same object in view, they did not ascertain 
the equation of the clock with precision. 
Nevertheless the observations gave approxi. 
mate differences, and shewed that the method 
is practicable. 


Ashmolean Society, November 18.— Professor 
Daubeny explained the new views with respect 
to the fecundation and developement of plants, 
which have been brought forward by Brown, 
Mirbel, Schleiden, and other botanists of the 
present day.—1st, On what precise method do 
the stamens operate upon the pistils when they 
cause fecundation to take place? And, 2d, 
What is the analogy subsisting between the 
mode of fecundation and developement in flow- 
ering plants where sexes exist, and in crypto- 
gamous ones where they are not discoverable ? 
The first of these inquiries has been elucidated 
by the researches of Brown, ‘of Brongniart, of 
Ehrenburg, and others, and is well known. 
The second inquiry, as to the analogy sub- 
sisting between flowering and cryptogamous 
plants in these particulars, has been investi- 
gated by Mirbel, in France, and more lately 
by Schleiden, in Germany. The former ob- 
served new cells originating out of those 
already existing, in the case of the Marchantia ; 
whilst the latter appears to have shewn that a 
process, the same in kind, takes place in the 
pollen-tubes, emitted from flowering plants at 
the very time they reach the ovary and im- 
pregnate it, as well as in the cells of the plant 
in the subsequent stages of its existence. Ac- 
cording to him, each cell, whether it be in the 
pollen or in the plant generated from it, con- 
tains a portion of starch, which is capable of 
being converted into nutritious matter at the 
time it is required. This conversion having 
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taken place, a dark spot is perceived in the 
coats of the cell, and from this spot a new cell 
#3 seen to be protruded. This dark spot being, 
therefore, the germ of the cell, is called by 
Sehleiden the cytoblast. The new cell, when 
generated, gives birth in its interior to new 
cytoblasts, which again generate new cells ; and 
thus a series of cells is produced, one within 
another, until the external one is ruptured, and 
its contents are enabled to escape, and thus to 
obtain their natural developement. Thenewly 
formed cells are of extreme tenuity, but new 
matter is afterwards deposited within the in- 
terstices of that originally formed, until they 
gradually acquire firmness and consistency. 
According to this view of the subject, the re- 
production and subsequent developement of 
the more perfect plants would appear to be 
conducted fundamentally on the same plan as 
that of cryptogamous ones: in both instances 
the process commencing by the generation of a 
new cell in the interior of one already existing, 
each cell maintaining, as it were, an individual 
existence, and differing only in possessing, in a 
higher or lower degree, a principle of independ- 
ent vitality. From Schleiden’s researches, too, 
another inference would seem to follow: 
namely, that the embryo exists in the pollen, 
and not in the ovary; the office of which latter 
organ would therefore seem to be merely that 
of furnishing to the young individual a recep- 
tacle and nourishment. This position, however, 
is disputed by Mirbel, who adheres to the old 
doctrine on this subject.—Owxford Herald. 


METEOROLOGY.—STORM AT BERMUDA. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir,—Permit me, through the medium of your 
valuable journal, to call the attention of your 
meteorological readers to the interesting cir- 
| cumstance that the aurora borealis observed at 
| Bermuda on the 3d of September of this year, 
and described in the Literary Gazette of the 
23d instant, was also seen in London and its 
vicinity on the same occasion, presenting pre- 
cisely analogous phenomena, and (allowing for 
the different meridians) having been apparently 

simultaneous. 

The same “ fine, strong, white light, extend- 
ing from N.E. to N.W.,” occurred in both 
places; the same “shifting streams of bright 
white light,” the same “‘ change to a red tint,” 
and appearance “‘ like the reflection in the sky 
of a distant and extensive fire.” In our metro- 
polis, indeed, according to the public prints, 
several fire-engines issued forth in quest of a 
supposed distant conflagration. The duration 
of the aurora was longer with us than at Ber- 
muda, having lasted for six hours; but the 
time of its first appearance here was before 
sunset in the meridian of Bermuda. It com- 
menced at this place at nine P.m., at which 
hour I observed the ‘‘northern dawn” gra- 
dually rising, of a pale greenish hue, and re- 
sembling a fine morning dawn. Coruscations 
shortly afterwards made their appearance, not, 
however, remarkable for their brilliancy, until 
about midnight, when they became much more 
vivid; though the aurora was most splendid 
from one to two a.M. on the morning of the 
4th, and at three a.m. it faded away. At 
Bermuda, where it commenced at eight r.M., 
the greatest brilliancy appears to have been at 
ten P.M., and the whole to have faded before 
eleven. Thus, as far as these rather vague 
observations enable us to decide, the time of 
its appearance closely agreed with the difference 
of four hours in the meridians of the two 
stations._I am, &c. R. M. Z. 





Clapham, November 26tb, 1839. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OxrorD, 2ist November.—The Rev. J. Peat, M.A. of St. 


Peter’s College, Cambridge, was admitted ad eundem 


Law, by Commutation.F. Nicholas, 
Esq. Wadham a 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. M. Mills, Christ Church; w, 
Cope, Trinity College; C. Mitchell, Wadham College; 
Rev. J. S, Utterton, Oriel College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—R. Dawson, Wadham College, 
Grand Compounder; S. H. Northcote, Scholar; R. Hob- 
house, Balliol College; G, W. Hutchins, E. Bradley, 
Magdalen Hall; W. Kay, Scholar of Lincoln College; 
M. Anstis, Exeter College; W. H. Anderdon, Scholar of 
University College; G. O. Hughes, Worcester College; 
W. J. Bennett, St. Edmund Hall (incorporated from 
Trinity College, Dublin.) 


EGYPTIAN PAPYRI.—BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Anastasi Collection. 

Tue Anastasi Collection, which was formed 
by Signore Anastasi, consul in Egypt, and has 
lain some time at Leghorn, has at length been 
unpacked. It was purchased by the Trustees 
of the Museum at the price of 1500/7. The 
principal objects for which it was acquired 
were the historical papyri, which are now 
in the process of unrolling, and which, there 
is every reason to suppose, were written during 
the reign of Menephtah the Second, the suc- 
cessor of the Rameses the Great. These are 
written in a bold, legible, hieratic character, 
and, although deficient in part, apparently 
contain a kind of chant or strain in celebration 
of the victories of this King of Kings; they 
record his conquests over the Ethiopians and 
the Negroes, and the divisions (query, metri- 
cal ?) are indicated by red dots placed over the 
tops of the lines. In their tenour they are 
analogous to the papyri of M. Sallier, which 
have been analysed by M. Salvolini, although 
not in so satisfactory a manner as the import- 
ance of the subject demands. 

The value of these historical papyri was not 
known to the proprietors of the Collection while 
it was at Leghorn, and they were actually 
given in, although they are well worth the 
whole sum paid; and the Museum may now 
boast of being the first in the world for Egyptian 
collections: it possesses the Rosetta Stone, the 
Tablet of Abydos, and all the historical papyri 
in Europe. May not the hope be held out that 
some savant, who possesses time and taste for 
there search, will apply himself to the elucida- 
tion of these documents ? Besides the histori- 
cal papyri and several others of minor interest— 
some Greek—the Collection comprises two sar- 
cophagi, one of a personage named Savaksi, a 
sacerdotal functionary, probably of Memphis; 
and the other of a high officer of state, ath- 
lophoros, &c., named Pihon, probably made 
during the epoch of Rameses the Great : these 
monuments, with a double calcareous statue of 
a man and his wife or sister, in the best style 
of Egyptian art, now remain in the anteroom 
of the Phigaleian Room. The other calcareous 
objects of the Collection consist of steles of fun- 
eral tablets of functionaries and individuals, 
deceased during the reign of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth dynasties, many of them bearing 
the names of the monarchs during whose reign 
the person died; among them are the preuo- 
mens of Osertasen the First, Osertasen the Se- 
cond, and the Amonemhes. These monuments, 
which the visitor easily distinguishes by a0 
archaic cast of work, must have been probably 
excavated from Abydos when the kings of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth dynasties were driven 
to Upper Egypt by the irruptions and conquests 
of the Shepherd races; they are supposed to be 
contemporaneous to the bondage of the Jews, 
and they exhibit the purest specimens of the 
Egyptian art. Some of the steles in bas-re- 
lief manifest a delicacy of execution and a purity 
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of colouring which approach in their way the 
effects of Greek art; and no one, with any 
feeling for the progress of the arts, can regard 
these masterpieces, from which the early 
Greek sculptors avowedly took their ideas, 
tillthey far outstripped their instructors by the 
ideality of their unrivalled performances, with- 
out the most solemn emotions. Four thousand 
years have elapsed—a nation become extinct— 
its language lost and recovered, while the docu- 
ments with which the melancholy affection of the 
human race endeavours to palliate the stillness 
of death, and the uncertainty (to Egyptians) 
of future existence, are fresh as from the 
hands of yesterday. Many of the functionaries, 
whose names and offices are now recovered, 
were military commandants of the south, were 
chancellors (attached to the signet), attached 
to the weights and measures, royal tutors, 
priests, prophets, loving their lords, seated in 
the hearts of their monarchs; the eyes of the 
king, in the metaphorical language of their 
simple panegyrics ; they are represented seated 
with their wives, and receiving offerings from 
the hands of their surviving children. The 
hieroglyphical inquirer will here find much 
food for his researches, as several of them 
connect the Enentefs with their successors, 
or contemporaries, of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth dynasties. The texts are principally 
dedications to Osiris, the lord of Tat and Aby- 
dos, and the deities of that town, for a mani- 
festation of offerings of various viands, &c.; 
in different panegyrics, or cyclar festivals; as 
of Harsaphen, the manifestation of the dog- 
star; the eyes of Horus, &c.; that the de- 
ceased may be enrolled among the servants of 
Osiris. Some of the objects, however, are of 
a period more recent, being executed during 
the reign of the eighteenth dynasty ; and among 
these, the most important is a magnificent 
tablet for an official functionary who flou- 
rished about the epoch of the Pharaoh Horus 
(Haremhbai). This stands about seven feet 
high, and is dedicated to Ra and Thoth. The 
style, though far inferior to the earlier works, 
exhibits much of the richness which charac- 
terises the florid and magnificent period of the 
great Rames, who was the Lonis XIV. of the 
Egyptian race. Along with this are two sides 
of the entrance of a tomb belonging to the 
same functionary. How different are the 
pompous titles of this officer from the early sim- 
plicity!’ They contain “the acts of adorations 
to Osiris pethempamentes, the king of eternity, 
the revealer of good, the lord of Tosor, and to 
Anoup, lord of Rosatou, and to the other gods ; 
may they give bread, unguents, flesh, fow}, 
libations of water, wine, and milk, to the mili- 
tary chief attached to the body-guard of the 
lord of the world, the royal scribe, scribe of the 
revenue, athlophoros, or yeoman of the guard, 
on the left hand of the king, contending with 
the world, exalted with his honorific titles .. . 
the eyes of the king, resident in the heart of 
the Horus in his propylons, filling the heart of 
the king with his constructions, attached to 
the charge of the excavations from the quarries, 
military officer of the king, named Haremhbai.” 
And then follow several short acts of adora- 
tion; as, that the deceased abominates his 
faults, &¢. The next objects that claim the 
attention are the mummies: these, however, 
are not so remarkable as to deserve a specific 
notice; while, among the smaller objects, some 
rank high on account of material, execution, and 
device. A small silver figure of Nofre Thmou, 
or Nofre Thom, may be instanced; a small 
bronze statue of a Pharaoh, magnificently in- 
laid with silver, and a box carved out of ivory. 





It is in the form of a goose, who has just caught 
a fish, which it passes over to two young gos- 
lings, who eagerly fly across its back to catch it, 
and is alike elegant in design and execution ; 
and has probably formed part of the objects of 
the toilet of an Egyptian beauty; the model of 
a house in stone; four cylindrical lead vases 
from the isle of Delos, with covers, and the 
usual proportion of alabaster, porcelain, and 
other objects, form the remainder of this Col- 
lection, which may justly rank as one of the 
most valuable acquisitions recently made by the 
Museum to its department of antiquities. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Mr. HamitTon in thechair.._A further por- 
tion was read of Mr. Kemble’s dissertation 
‘On the Runes of the Anglo-Saxons,’ and the 
remainder postponed. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.— Entomological, 8 p.m.; British Architects, 
8 p.m.; Medical, 8 p.m. 
Tu .— Linnean, 8 P.M; Horticultural, 3 P.M. 3 
Electrical, 8 p.m.; Architectural, 8 P.M. ‘ 
Wednesday. — Society of Arts, 74 P-M.; Geological, 


P.M. 
Thursday.—Royal, 8} P.M. ; Antiquaries, 8 p.u.; Zoo- 
logical, 3 p.m. 
iday.—Botanical, 8 P.M. 
Saturday. — Asiatic, 2 P.M.; 
8 p.M.; Mathematical, 8 P.M. 


Westminster Medical, 





FINE ARTS. 

Portrait of Sir Robert Peel, Bart, Painted by 
John Linnell; Engraved by James Scott. 
Boys. 

THERE are some countenances of which a 
skilful artist can, with two or three strokes of 
his pencil, convey a strong resemblance ; there 
are others of which the most elaborate repre- 
sentation fails to be satisfactory. We imagine 
that the features of the right hon. member for 
Tamworth belong to the latter class; for we 
confess we never saw a portrait of him which 
forcibly reminded us of the original: nor, with 
all our admiration of Mr. Linnell’s talents, can 
we flatter him by saying that the work before 
us affords an exception to our general remark. 


Recollections of the Scenic Effects of Covent 
Garden Theatre, 1838-9. By G.S. Nos. 
VII.—X. Pattie. 

WE noticed the former Nos. of these clever 
performances, to which the young artist has 
now added ‘‘ Coriolanus,” ** Macbeth,” ** Wer. 
ner,” and ‘ Othello;” all executed with equal 
freedom and spirit. Sume of the scenes pre- 
serve good likenesses, as well as the striking 
effects of attitude and general interest. 

Ancient Buildings at Tewkesbury, in Glouces- 
tershire. Drawn from Nature, and on Stone, 
and published by Rowe, Cheltenham. 

Tue picturesque beauty of these venerable 
edifices well entitled them to be rescued by the 
pencil of the artist from the oblivion to which 
they were hastening. Mr. Rowe’s style of 
lithography is singularly pleasing. His mark- 
ings are spirited, and his flat tints tender and 
trausparent. 


St. John. Painted by N. Poussin; Engraved 
by Weld. Taylor. 

Ir we wished to give a beginner in the arts a 

clear idea of that estimable quality called 

** breadth,” we do not know where we could 

find a better example for the purpose than the 

simple and magnificent head under our notice. 


New Method of Copying Medals.— The 
medal is impressed upon seft lead, and the lead 
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being placed within the circuit of a galvanic 
battery in a solution of copper, the spark is 
passed through, and the copper is precipitated 
in the form of a thin plate, taking a perfect 
facsimile copy of the original medal. We 
have seen a specimen of this most curious 
invention, than which nothing can be more 
accurate in its effects. What will the fine arts 
come to next ? 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FAREWELL TO POETRY. 
«« Dear charming Nymph! neglected and decried, 
My shame in crowds, my so) 
Thou guide by which the 
Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well !” 
GoLDsMITH. 
FAREWELL, loved mistress of my heart ! 
A long, a last farewell ! 
From thee, and from thy charms, to part, 
The cruel fates compel. 
Yet ah ! how shall I part from thee, 
My joy, my life, my all ? 
Or how, Enchantress, shall I flee 
The magic of thy thrall ? 


From earliest youth, dear charming maid, 
For thee my bosom sighed ; 

To thee my first fond vows were paid, 
My own, my chosen bride ! 

With thee when roaming hand in hand, 
Swift flew the happy hours ; 

Where’er I came ’t was fairy-land, 
Elysian fields and bowers! 





Ay me! it was a blissful hour ; 
Too blest !—it could not last :—~ 
E’en now I feel its soothing power, 
When musing on the past. 
But now, the cruel fates compel 
That we, for aye, must part — 
Then let me, ere I say farewell, 
First strain thee to my heart. 


Yes, let me cool my fevered brain 
Upon thy snowy breast, 
There let me lie but once again, 
My aching heart to rest ! 
One last long kiss !_one only more ! 
And now, for aye, we sever :— 
Yet still for thee till life be o’er 
This heart shall throb for ever ! 


R. B.S. 


LINES. 
I wanper, when Night’s guardian orb by fitful clouds is 
Yo where their nests the eagles rear, far in the rocky 
waste ; 
Or where to hear the seagull scream, or where the jackal 


moan, ; 
And [ feel my heart is comforted—I, I that am alone ! 


But when Reflection’s rule returms to chase this joy away, 
My dreary solace vanishes, as clouds drive out the day ; 
The jackal’s den is filled with cubs who love his hollow 


tone. 
The evil, the eagle, all have mates, save me, who am 
ne. 


Forsaken since my day of birth, unheeded and forgot, 
Through years of apathy mankind has left me to my lot; 
My lot, to dream when others do, till what they do is 


done— 
To dream what I too might have done, had I not been 
alone. 


I’ve none to wake to > I *ve none to lull to rest, 
I’ve none to whom to the hopes that stifle in my 


ts 
To ~_ to hate, to hope, to fear, are bliss to me un- 
wn; 
I have nor friend nor enemy—I, I that am alone. 


If I am sick, the menial train by lust of lucre led, 
Who mete by gold their thankless aid, are all that watch 


™m 2 
None ok me to relieve their wo; my name is blest by 


none ; 
Benevolence unused decays :—I feel 1 am alone. 
Yet still my thoughts are alt my own; I have my reason 


Whose office is to check and guide the over-eager will. 
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And what of will have I, to whom the future and the 


gone 
Are but an equal burden, since I always am alone ? 
No! Heaven that formed the heart to love, and made its 


ions free 
Could never mean it to exist in lonesome apathy; 
‘The human race should all be friends : his heart must be 


as stone, 
Could wish like me to linger on, unheeded and alone. 
J.N.O. 


THE DRAMA. 
TuovGu there has been several novelties in 
the drama since our last, we do not feel it ne- 
cessary to expatiate upon them. 

At Drury Lane the Beggar’s Opera, in the 
costume of its time, both on the stage and in 
the orchestra, has been produced with deserved 
applause. The new Polly, Mrs. Alban Croft, 
is a pretty woman and a charming songstress. 
We have not seen or heard a Miss Peachum to 
compare to her fora long while: and if we look 
at looks and singing in conjunction, we do not 
know that we ever witnessed the part more to 
our satisfaction. On the first night there 
was an occasional redundancy of ornament ; 
but having as a débutante shewn us what she 
can do, the good sense of the actress will lead 
her to delight us with greater simplicity, where 
simplicity of style is most appropriate. Mrs. 
Waylett warbled and wrangled as Lucy Lockit 
in the most pleasing and provoking manner ; 
and Captain Macheath had, on the whole, an 

dequate repr ative in Mr. Frazer. W. 
Bennett’s Peachum, Dowton’s Lockit, Ham- 
mond’s Filch, and the Mrs. Peachum of Mrs. 
Selby, were all good ; and the ragamuffin parts, 
with a characteristic dance, were sustained to 
the life by the ladies and gentlemen of the com- 
pany. The latter was uproariously applauded, 
and the whole received with the favour it so 
well merited. 

On Wednesday, a new melo-dramatic play 











theplayis altogether excellently performed. We 
have not entered into critical remark upon any 
of the characters, because we think very few of 
them come strictly within the limit and under 
the dominion of the ‘‘ veritable” comic muse, 
and therefore there is a sort of ad libitum al- 
lowed to the actors who personate them. In 
this point of view if they divert us, it is all we 
require. 

St. James’s.—The veteran and inexhaustible 
Braham has appeared here in Masaniello ; but 
even his attraction does little for this unlucky 
and out-of-the-way theatre. 








VARIETIES. 

American Periodicals.—The weekly parts of 
the American Miscellany, collected together 
for last month, have amused us with their med- 
ley selections from transatlantic journals which 
we only see irregularly. One of the critics 
upon Captain Marryat’s late publication, for 
instance, tells us it is an “ amusing quiz with 
some very slight quantity of truth and reality, 
mingled with a multitude of impudence.” 
Other little humours are purely American :— 
“ Fate of Poets.—There are (vide a New York 
paper) 5023 poets in the United States. Of 
these, ninety-four are in the state prisons; five 
hundred and eleven, in lunatic asylums; and 
twohundred and eighty, in thedebtor’s prisons.” 
—*** Here are the banisters, but where the 
d—l1 are the stairs ?’ as the drunken fellow said 
when he felt his way round the bedstead in the 
dark.” —**‘ I’m not fond of catnip,’ as the 
girl said when pussy bit a piece off her 
nose.”—°* A gentleman was at his banker’s, 
and observed a little boy present a check at the 
counter. The clerk put the usual question to 
him—‘ How will you take it ?’ to which the 
boy answered, ‘ In my pocket, sir.’ ”—** * Ain’t 
Ta burster ?’ as the boiler said to the steam-boat 





in three acts, by Mr. Parry, we believe, called 
Woman’s Trials, with but doubtful success, | 
notwithstanding the exertions of the performers, | 
and particularly of Mrs. Stirling, who seems to) 
have suffered from them, as a new piece has| 
been postponed till next week in consequence) 
of her indisposition. The introduction of a 
baby upon the boards is always a precarious) 
affair ; and the frequent appearance of such a/| 
doll or bundle of rags invariably becomes ludi- 
crous. We have no especial objection to Mrs. | 
Stirling’s child in this instance ; but it raised 
a laugh where the interest was meant to be| 
deepest, and in spite of its mother’s moving | 
efforts to touch the feelings of the audience. 

At Covent Garden the only novelty has been 


captain, when it blew him sky-high.”—* * Are 
you looking for any one in particular?’ as the 
rat said to the cat when she was peeping down 
his hole.’’—** A sea officer, who had lost his 
hand by a grape-shot, was in company with a 
young lady who remarked that it was a cruel 
ball which deprived him of his hand. ‘A 
noble ball, madam, for it bore away the 

The Land of Canaan. (Knight and Co.) 
A specimen map in the new style, called illumi- 
nated. It is clearly printed and very cheap, 
two great recommendations in a work intended 
for the use of schools. 


Geological Curiosity. — A beautiful specimen 


The Rivals, performed in good style, with|of the fir tribe has just been dug from the 
Farren as Sir Anthony, and Mr. Meadows as/| Stevenson freestone quarry. The trunk, stems, 
David. We name these because they seemed | and leaves, are as perfectly formed and por- 
to us to be perfection, but without disparage-|trayed in this piece of solid rock as those now 
ment to the talents displayed by Mrs. C. Jones| growing in the neighbourhood. This tree, 
in Mrs. Malaprop; Vestris, Lydia Languish ;| along with a cluster of nuts, five in number, 
Julia, Mrs. Nisbett; Lucy, Mrs. Humby ;| which composed part of the stone, was thirty 
Captain Absolute, Anderson ; Acres, Harley ;| feet from the surface, being twenty feet below 
Sir Lucius, Brougham ; Faulkland, Cooper ;| the present level of the sea. The nuts and the 
and Fag, T. Green. The revival was well! leaves, stem, and trunk, are of a dark-brown 
received. | colour ; while the surrounding body of the 
Haymarket. — The farcical comedy of The | stone is a bluish-white, which gives these frag- 
Rivals has also been brought out here in the| ments the appearance of the finest fresco paint- 
costume of 1775, and under the most cheering ing.—<Ayr Observer. 
auspices; and from the strength of the cast,| The Schoolmaster Abroad (in Tennessee.)— 
fairly competes with any rivalry elsewhere. | I breakfasted one morning at the tavern of a 
Power's Sir Lucius is a grand feature, and Mrs. | late senator of Tennessee, when his son, a youth 
Glover’s Malaprop another ; and when we re-| of eighteen, was setting out to join his school- 
peat the bill,—Sir Anthony, Strickland; Fau/k-| fellows in turning the master out of doors, until 
land,Phelps; Captain Absolute, W. Lacy; Acres, | he should treat them to a barrel of cider! I was 
Webster ; David, Buckstone ; Lydia, Mrs. W. | also told of a case, a few years ago, on the Cum- 
Lacy ; Julia, Mrs. Warner ; and Lucy, Miss P.|berland. The boys tied their teacher to a 
Horton, we have done enough to intimate that/ board, and ducked him in the river till he pro. 





mised to treat !—American Southern Literary 
Messenger. 

North Seas.—Captain Penny, of the Neptune 
whaler, reports, from his late voyage to Davis's 
Straits, on the very doubtful authority how. 
ever of an Esquimaux, that up Cumberland 
Straits, on the eastern side, sixty miles round 
from Cape Easterly, there is a spacious bay and 
firth, full of whales, and the shores numerously 
inhabited by Esquimaux! 

** Illustrations of the Permanence of commu. 
nicated Motion. — It is in the case of a revoly. 
ing body that we can most effectually diminish 
these resistances to motion, by causing it to be 
supported and to turn on a very small surface, 
as compared with the dimensions of the body 
itself; as, for instance, a large wheel round a 
slender axle, or a large spinning-top on a fine 
point, by which contrivance the resistance of 
friction is made to act at a great mechanical dis- 
advantage, as compared with the force of the 
body’s rotation ; and we may, further, remove 
the resistance of the air, almost to any degree 
we choose, by placing the revolving body under 
the receiver of an air-pump. Now, if we thus 
remove the air from the receiver of an air-pump, 
and then, without re-admitting it, by some me- 
chanical contrivance, put rapidly in motion 
under the receiver, a large wheel with an ex. 
ceedingly small axis, or, better, a large spinning- 
top with a fine hard point; we shall find that 
motion, which would, under other circum- 
stances, soon cease, lasting, apparently unal- 
tered, for hours. And a pendulum, delicately 
suspended on knife edges, and having thus yet 
greatly less friction to contend with than either 
the axis of a wheel or the point of a top, when 
once a motion has been given to it, will retain 
the force of that motion, and continue to oscil- 
late with it for more than a day. Mr. Roberts, 
of Manchester, is said to have constructed a 
body which is of such a form, and so truly ba- 
lanced upon a fine point, that, having put it in 
motion round that point, it would not lose the 
force of its motion, but continue to spin with it 
for forty-three minutes. These are all proofs 
of a tendency to the permanence of motion, and 
the force of motion which accompanies it, when 
causes of retardation from without are more or 
less removed ; that is, of its tendency to abso- 
lute permanence, so far as any cause within 
itself is concerned. It does not die or diminish 
of itself ; thereis within it no principle of death 
or decay,—to cease, it must be operated upon 
by causes external to itself. The proofs hitherto 
given shew, however, only the probability of 
this truth. It is probable that, since when we 
continually diminish the external causes of a 
body’s retardation, its motion approaches to & 
state of permanence, if we were completely to 
take away those causes of retardation, that per- 
manence of motion would be completely attained. 
But we cannot take away these causes of re- 
tardation—we cannot completely take away 
friction and the resistance of the air: we can, 
therefore, only speak of what would probably 
happen if these were completely removed. To 
complete the proof, we must look out for some 
case of motion, in which there is no friction, 
and no resistance of the air. Such a motion we 
cannot find on or near the earth’s surface, but 
we do find it in the heavens.” — Moseley’s 
“ Illustrations of Science.” 

Numismatics.—The Courrier de Lyons states 
that recently, near Vienne, a collection of gold 
and silver coins and medals, ranged in perfect 
order, in an iron casket, bearing on its top in 
Roman ciphers the year 802, and the letter A, 
has been discovered. Besides those of the 
twelve Caesars, which are in perfect preserva- 
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tion, it tion, it contains those of the Roman emperors 
down to Constantius, Chlorus inclusive. Then 
follow those of the Merovingian kings of 
France, distinguished by their diminutive di- 
mensions. The value of this treasure is esti- 
mated at 100,000f.; and it is conjectured to 
have been formed by the learned Alcuin, the 
friend of Charlemagne, who lived in the mo- 
nastery of St. Marcel at the period of the date 
of the casket. 


_ “* LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
In the Press. 

Illustrations of the Breeds of the Domestic Animals of 
the British Islands : consisting of a Series of Coloured 
Lithographic Prints ‘from Oil Paintings executed for the 
Agricultural Museum, Edinbur, Teh. by Mr. wt with 
Descriptive Memoirs. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E.— 
Also, by the same Author, a Treatise on the Domestic 
Animals: comprehending the Subjects of Species and 
Varieties, of Food, Rearing, General Treatment, and 

Diseases; with Observations on the Principles and 
Practice of Breeding. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Governess, by the Countess of Blessington, 2 7 
post 8vo. 2ls,—Elements of Agricultural C meg BS 
sir H. Davy, Bart. 6th edition, 8vo. 15s.—Lives of the 
English Poets, by R. Bell, Esq. Vol. II. (forming Vol. 119 
of Dr. Lardner’s 7 Cyclopedia), f. rj in- 
dele’s Historical and Descriptive Notices of "4 &c. 
ficap, feonaatherings from Grave-Yards, by G. A. Wal- 
ker, Surgeon, 8vo. 8s. 6d.—Sir A. Cooper on Dislocations 

and Fractures of the Joints, 10th edition, 4to. 2/. 2s.— 
vows in Renfrewshire, by P. A. Ramsay, 4to. eal 8 
B. Beddowe’s Scripture Exposition, 18mo. 2s.—T. J 
Newbold’s Account of the British Settlements in the 
Straits of Malacca, 2 vols. 8vo. 26s.—W. Tidd’s Practical 
Forms, &c. 8th edition, royal 8vo. 25s,—Sutton’s Learn 
. Live, new edition, 18mo. 3s. Gd.—Help to Young 
en in Reading and Preaching, 18mo. 2s. 6d.— 
‘amily Medical Reference-Book, by W. Brewer, 
MD D. 12mo, 2s, 6d.—Tales of the Ancient British Church, 
by the Rev. R. W. Evans, 12mo. 5s.—Rev. H. Stebbing’s 
Continuation of Milner’s Church History, Vol. II. 8vo. 
12s—-Mrs. Hemans’s Life and Works, Vol. VII. (comple- 
tion), f.cap, 5s,—One Fault; a Novel, by Mrs. Trollope, 





3 vols, post 8vo, li. 11s. 6d.—Letters from Palestine, 1836, | 


7, 8, by the Rev. J. D. Paxton, 12mo. 6s.—On Fertilisers, 
Manures, &c. by C. W. Johnson, 8vo, 12s.—R. Bremner’s 
Excursions in Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 2 vols. 
Svo. 283,.—Rev. R. H. Froude’s Remains, Part II. 2 vols. 
vo, 24s.—Unitarianism Confuted; a Series of Lectures 
at Liverpool, 8vo. 14s.—The Excitement, 1840, edited by 
the Rev, R. Jamieson, 18mo. 4s. 6d.—Galignani’s New 
Paris Guide, 12mo. 8s.; with plates, 10s. 6d.—The Man- 
ners and Trials of the Primitive Christians, by the Rev. 
R. Jamieson, 12mo. 5s. 6d.—Faust, a py! by —— 
translated into English Verse by J. Hills, square, 9s. 
The Life of Christ, illustrated by Passages from Di- 
vines, with Seventy Woodcuts, 15s,—Cabinet Colloquies, 
or Ministerial Manceuvres, 8vo. 5s.—Carlyle’s Translation 
of Goéthe’s Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, &c. 3 vols. 
12mo. 25s,—Scenes of {Modern Travel an ” Adventure, 
f.cap, ha Compendium of the Laws, Part I. 
e, post 8vo. 2s. 6d.—The eng 4 — Library, 
Vol. I. Sir T. More and his Times, - Walter, 
18mo. 5s.—Observations on the Hand: ri ot Melanch- 
thon and Luther, by L. Sotheby, folio, 2/. 12s. 6d.—Popu- 
lar Catalogue of Trees and S rubs, cultivated and sold 
by T. Rivers, jun. 6d.—J. Sproule’s Treatise on the 
Agriculture of Ireland, 8vo. 15s.—Confessions of a Deist, 
with Reflections, by the late Rev. J. Cooke, 8vo. 2s. 
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Thermometer. 
From 32 to 
22 «- 


Prevailing wind, N. 

Except the 22d, and following be poe. yo 
with frequent and hea: 
fast from about two till about rtocby ‘minutes to three 
O'clock on the afternoon of the 27th. 

Rain fallen, 6 of an inch. 

Edmonton, 





CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 


~=COTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND and LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, founded a.p. 1815, on the 
Sacks —— of the London Equitable. 
Office, No. 5 St. Andrew Square, a, 
well... yf omen me Fund, upwards of £84 Annual 
Revenue, upwards of £150,000. Whole Profits. ‘belong to the 
Assured. Divisible every Seven Years. 


President. 
The Right Honourable the Ear! of Rosebery. 
Vice-Presidents. 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart. 
The Hon. Lord Moncreiff. 
The Right Hon. the Lord-Justice General, 
The Right Hon. Lord Francis Egerton. 

(All of whom, as well as the Directors, Ordinary and Extraor- 
dinary, are permanently connected with the Society by Assur- 
ance of more than three years’ ey ) 
The Surplus Profits t 3ist D 

sufficient to secure,— 

1. A Retrospective Bonus of Two per cent. per annum, or 14 
per cent. for the Septennial Period, not only on the original 
sum assured, but likewise on the Bonus additions pre- 
viously declared. 

2. A Contingent Prospective Bonus of T wo per cent. per annum, 
to be a from and after 3ist December last, on all Poli- 
cies of five years’ standing that may emerge before 3Ist 
December 1845, when the next Investigation, and conse- 
quent Declaration of Bonus, takes place. 

The Directors are authorised, ~, a by-law of the Society, 
passed in 1827, to grant Loans to Members on the security of 
their Policies (without any expense except the Stamp for a Pro- 
missory Note), to the extent of nine-tenths of their calcul 
value atthe time. They are likewise empowered to allow Mem- 
bers to commute their Bonus- Additions; f.e. to have their 
Bonus applied towards reduction of their future Annual Pre- 
miums. 

Thus, for example,— 

A, in the year 1820, being then forty years of age, hanes = 
life for £3000, paying an annual premium of ... 

He is now fifty- nine years of age, and has ‘an. ae come 
Bonus or Addition, declared and attached to his Policy, of 1035/ 
12s., which, with the 3000/., the original sum assured, shews 
et agg amount of the sum — contained in the Policy 

5120 

s A to die’ in 1945, after payment of his | premium for that 

ae the sum payable under the Policy would be .... £4600 11 9 
Or, if it were an object to him to reduce his present Annual 

Contributions, he might, Bah giving up his Pee) —— hie 

future [pega from 981. 5: oeee 

Or, if he preferred sos giies immediately ‘the sooees md of 
sy Bonus, he would, by surrendering it, be entitled to a sum 

PITITETETIIS TTT secccscsceeees £563 10 8 
ts he were desirous at present of having a loan on bes policy, 

he might borrow to the extent of ... £1430 0 
The above example will probably be ‘admitted to be sexfectty 

sufficient to shew, ina practical point of view, the great benefits 

to be derived by parties insuring with this office. 

The Directors are at all times ready to entertain Proposals for 
Loans, either on Redeemable Annuity, or on first Heritable Se- 

curity. Every information on this or any nee ay connected 
with the Society may be obtained on application (if by letter, post 
paid) to the Head Office in Edinburgh, or to any of the Society's 

Agencies. JOHN MACKENZIE, Manager. 
Edinburgh, 5 St. Andrew Square. 

N.B.—Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposals to meet any par- 
ticular contingency, or effect any specific object, will be trans- 
mitted to parties desirous of obtaining them; and all official 
communications of this nature are considered as Strictly con- 
fidential. 
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Agencies in England :— 


London,—Hugh M‘Kean, 7 Pall Mall West. 

Bradford,—Geo. Rogers, Horton Road. 

Huddersfield,—Hugh Watt, banker. 

Leeds,—William aes attorney. 

hee ea sd = Co. Exch Street East. 
n. Cross Street, King Street. 
Neweastle,-—Charles Bertram, 12 “Sandhil i. 


ASE of GREAT DISTRESS. 
“He gives twice who gives quickly.”—By a Fire, which 
took place early on Sunday morning last, in Lombard Street, 
Whitefriars, Two Families had a narrow escape from death, and 
have lost every thing they had in the world: they are now in the 
extremity of destitution, and fit and deserving objects of public 
sympathy. The names of the sufferers are James Mansell and 
wife with three children; and John Jones and wife with seven 
children, all under ten years of age—the latter poor woman hav- 
ing been confined with twins only about a month before; her 
husband, too, forced from a sick bed, where he had Jain helpless 
for six weeks. 
The smallest Sub ill be th received in their 
behalf by Mr. C. Hickes at Sess. Bradbury and Evans's Print- 
ing Office, Lombard Street, Whitefriars. 
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BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


;OUA rR be published, a 2d edition of 
HE AAS TERLY REVIEW, 
No. Ag phd. Articles on Life- Assurance, 
Mendicity, von Office Reform, and British Policy. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


nafew anges anew edition, 3 vols, 8 
ISTORY of ENGLAND, from ‘ the Death 


of Queen Anne ° ORD the —— n of George Il. 


sen Py darang pF nen Street. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
€ are sorry to have received ‘‘ The Governess,” by 
Lady Blessington, too late for review this week. 
Several Almanacks are deferred, ret too late and too 
= to be hastily dismissed. 
The Doctor's” amiable letter i ked, 
— as the saviour of the best of oe ten 


- H's” Lines to P lea- 
sure to i ‘ leasure we cannot haye the plea. 








Vo "Nearly: ready, Sv 
PAIN under CHARLES the SECOND. 

Extracts from the Correspondence of the Hon. Alexander 

Stanhope, — Minister at Madrid from 1690 to 1700. 

Selected from the Ori, a atc evening. 
By LORD ON. 

Also, a 2d eaten 3 vols. 80. 

Lord Mahon’s History of England. 
John Murray, Atbemarle Street, 





Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. oblong 4 Outlines to 
illustrate a Moral BE of entitled 
HE FIGHT REEWILLE. 
By R. Lit we, Jun, A.R.A. F.R.S. 


ss sad Replete with sentiment, expression, and delicacy.”—Literary 
azet 
John Mitchell, nn and Publisher to Her Majesty, 
id Bond Street. 


NEW BOOKS 1 TO RE PUBLISHED IN 1 THE MONTH 


OVE 
THE HISTORY of ‘CHRISTIANITY, 


from the Birth of Christ to the Extinction of Paganism 
in the Roman Empire. By the Rev. H.H. Milman. 3 vols. 8vo 


ISTORY of the POPES of ROME, their 
Church and State, during the 16th and 17th Centuries. 
Translated from the German of Leopold Ranke. By Sarah 

Austin. 
of 


HE CORRESPONDENCE 
WILLIAM PITT, FIRST EARL of CHATHAM. 
The Third and Fourth Volumes, completing the Work. 8vo. 


USTRIA. By Peter Evan Turnbull, 
r F.R.S. F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 
E AUTHORISED TRANSLATION. 
ISTORICAL ELOGE of JAMES 
WATT. By M.Arago. Translated from the French, 
with additional Notes, by James Patrick Muirhead, Esq. M.A. 
With a Portrait. 8vo. 
THE FIRST COMPLETE EDITION OF THE 
posse WORKS of the Rev. H. H. 
MILMAN, with Preface and Notes by the Author, a 
Portrait, and other Illustrations. Uniform with the Works of 
Scott, Crabbe, Southey, &c. 3 vols. f.cap 8vo. 
Thos. 


SSAY on ARCHITECTURE. By 
Hope, Esq. 3d edition, carefully revised, with nearly 
100 Plates, royal 8vo. 


N ACCOUNT of the BRITISH SET- 
TLEMENTS in the STRAITS of MALACCA, including 
Penang, Malacca, and Singapore. By Lieut. Newbold. 2 vols. 
8vo. with Maps. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 
In the press, 8 vols. . 
MEMOIRS AND LETTER 
IR SAMUEL ROMILLY, =" his 
Political Diary. 
Edited by his SONS. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





THE FAMILY LIBRARY, Vols. 70 and 7}. 

On Wednesday, Ist of January, will be published in 2 handsome 
Vols. Embellished with Eight Engravings, from Originals in 
the British Museum, price 10s, cloth . Cc 

CITIES, 


UINS of 
By CHARLES BUCKE, 
Author of “* The Harmonies and Sublimities of Nature ;" 
forming Vols. 70 and 71 of the Family Library. 
*,* The Family Library will be completed in Eighty Volumes. 
London ; Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside ; and may be 
procured, oye ender, of all other Booksellers. 





blished, in f.cap 8vo. 
Vel. Vi in "and leet t of 
\HE WORK Eee MRS HEMANS. 
Contents :— 

Songs and Lyrics—Scenes and Hymns of Life—Female Charac- 
ters of Scripture — Sonnets Devotional and Memorial — Despon- 
dency and Aspiration—Critical Remarks on the — of Mrs. 
Hemans—General Index to the Life and Works, % 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; T. Cadell, London; 
and J. Cumming, Du lin. 





On Tuesday, D b 


a few days, 2 vols. post 8vo. 14s. 


rps a MAIDEN MONARCH;; or, Island 


R Hastings, Carey Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 
Also, lately published, 


Webb's Prize Essay on the Influence of 
Poetry on the Mind. Sve. Qs. 


DE FOE'S NOVELS AND MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
On Monday, the 2d of I will be published, printed uni- 
formly with the Waverley Novels, Vol. II. (being the Second 
mag ing Volume of R rusoe), price 5s. bound 








hy 

pu NOVELS and MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS of DANIEL DE FOE. 

This Work is printed by Mr. Talboys, of Oxford. The entire 

Collection will a 18 vols. Each Work of the Author may be 

purchased separ: 


tely. 
Vol. III. will he published on the Ist of January, and contain 
ee Adventures of Captain Singleton, otherwise called Captain 


Senden: Printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and may be 
procured, by order, of all other Booksellers. 


Tobe ready on the 1st December. 


HE DUBLIN REVIEW, No. 


Price 6s. 


XIV. 


Contents :— 

1. Honingh and P Evid 
2. Medical notices. 
8. Faith and I 
4. Henry of Monmouth. 
5. Transatlantic Travelling. 
6, Library of the Fathers St. Augustin. 
7. Statistics of Population. 
“ Poems . C. Fox. 
.» Modern English Novels. 

10. On the Liberty of the Press. 

ll. Index, &c. 

London: C. Dolman, 61 New Bond Street; Booker and €e 

Liverpoot; J: Cumming, Dublin; W. Tait, Edinburgh. 
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PAUL FS Ne eae U OR, THE PRESS-GANG. 
On Monday, the 2a will be published, embellished 
~ hint fine spirited Etchings by Phiz, price ls. the new 


nHE “ADVENTURES of PAUL PERI- 


WINKLE 
This popular Work Thee be regularly published every Month, 
a tit fully completed in Tw Jie m bers. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tena’ "3 ¢ eapside; and sold by 
all Booksellers; also lent to read at all Cirenlating Libraries in 
‘Town and Country. 





— PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
n 1 vol. 8vo. with Maps by John Arrowsmith 
OYAGES of the DUTCH BRIG of 
WAR DOURGA, th the noe ed and little 
known Parts of the Moluccan Arent adage, and a previ 
ously unknown Southern Coast of New Guinea, performed during 
the Years 1825 and 1826. 


By FF. 
‘Teansinced from oon Patch hoy GRORGE WINDSOR EARL, 
Author Seas.” 
London : J. Saeaden and Co. 8 Leadenhall Street. 





8vo. price i5¢. bound in silk, 
. 
RITHIOF’S SAGA. 
By ESAIAS TEGNER. 
lated from the Swedish, revised and approved by the 
ant Author, and illustrated with ¥7 Engravings, 12 Musical 
Accompaniments, and other Addenda. 
lack and Armstrong, 8 Wellington Street, Strand. 


2 vols. 8vo. with 88 Illustrations, Engravings, Woedeuts, 
an 


UNGARY and TRANSYLVANIA ; 


their Condition, Social, Political, and Economical. 
By JOHN PAGET, 
John’ Murray, Albemarle Street, 





Ber AND KILLARNEY ome. 
In f.cap 8vo. price 7s. cloth le 
ISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE 
NOTICES of the CITY of CORK and its Vicinity; 
Gouganbarra, Glengariff, evi Killarney. 


* An excellent guide for the — of Ireland; ; full of new and 
<— matter. "— Literary Gaze 
as a this work to all travellers in 
the south of Ireland as the safest hand-book they can use.”— 
Court Gasette. 
Seaken: Longman, Orme, and Co. Cork: Bolster. 





In 2 vols. 8v0, TO 1l. 18. in cloth and lettered, 


HE CHRISTOLOGY of the OLD and 
NEW TESTAMENTS; a Historical Developement of 
the Predicted Occurrences of Holy Scri 
By the <r = J. A. Ss EPHENSON, M.A. 





Rivingtons, St. "paar ee oe and Waterloo Place, 
all. 


rice 53. No. 3 XLVII. for Seana 
HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of 
AGRICULTURE, and the Prize Essays and Transac- 
s of the Highland and cigs Soe Seciety of Scotland. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; T. Cadell, London; 
and as . eanesetee Dublin. 


p> price 5s. c 


ALES ot ‘the "ANCIENT BRITISH 
CHUR 
By the — ROBERT WILSON EVANS, M.A. 
Author of “ The Rectory of | Valehead,” &c. 
London: J., G., F., and J. z' and F | 
and Co. » Cheers J. Seacome. 
LADY BLESSINGTON’S NEW NOVEL. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth, lettered, 
E GO E N 





Adams, 





Y | ‘HH Ss Ss. 
By the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 

ith a Portrait of ‘“* The Governess.” 

Lenten: Lon ngman, Orme, | and nepal 


T,RASER’S MAGAZINE for DECEM.- 
BER, gt a —~ 
spare a ee 
a 8) — y 
a ‘he Frenc School fo 
Crime ne end ke he 
Great Cossack Epic of Demetr 
in Connaught—How to make a shigmarel without Credit er 
Cash—A Budget of Bards as a Wind-up of the Last of the Thir- 
tiee—T wo Sonnets Matrimonial. 
James — 215 Regent Street, London, and all Booksellers. 


Post 8vo. neat cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
se BURIED Seine and other 


Lenten: Simpkin and nan. Southampton: 
W. Shariand. 


r[\HE GOSPEL ACCORDING toSt. . LUKE, 
in LUCAS'S STENOGRAPHIC CHARACTERS for 


= BLIND. 
F. Ww. B. Reid, vat one LS Sim pins Marshall, and Co. London 
Of whom may be h owing publications of the Bristol 
Society, for teaching he ‘Bina to and printing in embossed 
characters :— 
The Gospel according to St. John, on Car- 
tridge Legg laid, 49. 6s. The Gospel according te St, Mat- 
thew, Price Be . 6d. ; Scripture Lessons, 6d,; rane Siass Book, 
le. 6d.; The Book of Acts, 9s. and 10s, 6d.; tions from the 
Peatms, 6 6d,; Tract on doing Good, 4d. ; dittoon Teteenee Know- 
edge, 44. 
In the prese, The Gospe) according to St, Mark. 


Great Mariborough Street, Nov. 30, 
“Me cons COLBURN has this day published 
the following NEW ore — 


Excursions in Denmack, Norway, and Sweden. 
With Notices of the State of Public Opinion in those 
Countries, and Anecdotes of their Courts. 


By Robert Bremner, Esq. 
Author of Excursions in the Interior of Russia,” &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


Il. 
Preferment ; a Novel. 
By Mrs. Gore, 
Author of “‘ Mrs. Armytage,” “ Stokeshill Place,” &c. 
3 vols. 


Il. 
Commentaries on the Historical Plays of 


Shakspere. 
By the Right Hon. T. P. Courtenay. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


Iv. 
The Marine Officer. 
By Sir Robert Steele. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait. 


Also, just ready, 


I. 
The a goad: a Nautical Romance. 
t. Frederic Chamier, 


By 
Author of # Tm iat of a Sailor,” &c. 3 vols. 


Sporting Excursions in ‘the Rocky Mountains, 
With a Visit to the Sandwich Islands. 
By J. ‘ownshend, Esq. 
2 ” 1g 8v0. 


The Diary ‘ot a Nun. 


vols. post 8vo. 
panne Colburn, Pablisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


TIONS, now otal 


M™,: 
One Fault. By Mrs. Trollope, 
Author of “ The Widow aera “ The Vicar of Wrexhill,” 
Ce vols. 


8 New Durttagton Street, Nov. 30. 


BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICA. 


Memoirs of Admiral i Sir Sidney Smith, 


By E. come, Esq. 
Author gee Rattlin the Reefer.” 
2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


All. 

NEW VOLUME pes os EY’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
Bs in 1 vol. with a fine Portrait of Mr. Beckford, from an 
original Painting by Sir i” Reynolds, price 6s. 

ta 
With Sketches of ae and Portugal, and = — to the 
onasteries of Alcobaga and Batalha. 
By William Beckford, Esq. Author ee Vathek.” 


New Works just ready :— 


“ 
Memoirs of the Court of England during the 
Reign of the Stuarts, 





John tte Jesse, Esq 
2 vols. 8vo, wt aye from exiginal Paintings. 


A ~~ Match e Novel. 
ady Chattert 
To which is ataed’ ‘The Heiress of Dusberg. ” 3 vols. 


The vd reahaen of 
Costes of a Thug. 
"Highness the Nive 
tee Bercheel : Highness ¢ the vigam, 3 vols. 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 





With Six Plates of facsimile Engravings, price, on small 
paper, 10e,; on large paper, 15s. 


REEK PAPYRI in the BRITISH 
MUSEUM. Part I. 
Edited by the Rev. J. FORSHALL, 
Formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and ‘late Keeper 
of the MSS. in = oo Museum. 
Sold at the Museum; and by ts. Longman and Co.; Payne 
and Foss; Pickering "and all Booksellers. 


Ns TABLE in morocco, @/. 2s. 
Fine "S$ TABLEAUX; Prose, Poetry, 
and Art, s, me embellished fe anew and unique style. 

y Miss. MITFORD. 

oumae 4to, India Presh, i. 3s. 
A few copies, coloured after the epee drawings, 3!. 3s. 
* We know not in what terms t thi 
work. It is the most splendid of al the Annuals. There is a 
areal in the eer the framework on which they are set 
of emailer sketches from the story, prettily help- 
ing out tthe main idea.” — Atlas. 


‘e have not seen more and a 
4 TE The tableaux are Mporthy. of ee high names of 
rindens.”— Literary Gaxette, 
‘. = most attractive Annual of the seaton.” — United Service 
axe 











Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 





a 
FRENCH TESTAMENT. 

A neat pocket edition, for Schools or Private wT 
E NOUVEAU TESTAM royal 
24mo. price 3s. roan, lettered. May sana be had in supe. 
rior bindings. 
mdon: Duncan and Malcolm, 37 Paternoster Row; and 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


an 


In f.cap 8vo. with —— Lea 6s. aw 119 (to be ones 


R. LARDNER’S. ‘CABINET CYCLO. 
PZDIA: being the Second and concluding Vol 
Mr. iw Lives of the British Poets. sesclibsaiai 
wit. meee a of => Contents of the Cyclopmdia, 
all Volumes, may be had gratis of 
all Booksellers in "Town and Country. 
ondon: Longman, Orme, and Co.; and John Taylor. 








THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 
Price sicisinitneiabse, hase with = Tilustrations, by 
George Cruikshank, 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
Edited by W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 
Contains :— 


Mr. Aineworth’s Jack Shep- Some Account of a New Play, in 

pea with three Iliustrations a familiar epistie to his bro. 
y George Cruikshank | ther-in-law Lieut. Seaforth, 

oungenet ofa Course of Lec- H.P., late of the Hon. E.1.C.'s 
tures on the Philosophy of 2d Regiment of Bombay ote 
Humbug. By Professor Von _cibles. By Thomas Ingoldsby 
Bibtindtucker Indigence and Benevolence 

The City ofthe Doge. By the (Moral Economy of Large 
Author of “A Summer in Towns). By Dr. W.C. Taylor 
Andalucia” ee Ra top, a Tale; con. 

The gy ee By Lieut. Johns |_ cluded, Whee Peake 

Sonnet. By J. Augustine Wade Poetry 

Bem Eden ; or, the Ox- go = Dwarf of the 

teig 

The "Moenbenn, &c. By i Colin link. Bays ge Hooton 
M‘Teague, Author of “T 

_Spalpeen © 

Richard Bentley, New aeaiinaan Street, 


\HE HARMONIST, Part XI. contains 16 


Pieces of Popular Music for ls. Overture, Payer.—Songs 

and Airs in Der Frieschittz, sung by the Misses Povey, Cawse, 
Shirreff, and Romer.—Barcarole from Masaniello.—Minuet and 
Trio, Cierny. —Cosake, Steibelt.—Scherzo and Trio, Duveyrier 
Mélesviile.—Minuet and Triofrom Mozart's Grand Symphony in 
D.—Le Postillon, popular Sledge Waltz, Lobitsky, and other 
— by Strauss, E. J. Loder, G. A. Macfarren, Oliver May, 


The first Volume, containing 200 Pieces of Music, will be ready, 
asa Christmas Present, price 14s. 6d. 
John Limbird’s Music Warehouse, 143 Strand. 


pue MONTHLY CHRONICLE tor De. 


cember contains :— 

1. The Foreign Policy of England—2. On the Extinction of 
Haman Races, by Prichard—3. Fragments from Goéthe, 
translated aa J. E. Reade, Esq. Author of “* The Deluge,” 
“Italy,” &c.—4. Tne Influence of Periodical Literature on the 
State of the Fine Arts—5. Sonnet—6. Sketches of Spanish Gen- 
erals, Carlist and Christino, No. I. The Curé Merinnio ; Cordova— 
7. National Education—8. The Italian Minstrel—9. Secret Anec- 
dotes of the French Police—10. Some Recollections of Childhood 
—1ll. Notices of a variety of New Works. 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


~ 

ORTRAIT of PRINCE ALBERT.— 

The MIRROR, Part V. of Vol. II. for 1839, price 1s. 

contains a Biographical Memoir and Portrait of his Serene High- 

ness Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, the intended Con- 

sort of Queen Victoria. Twelve other Engravings of popular 

interest, with choice Selections from the Annuals, New Books, 
and the peat) variety of amusing and instructive information. 

‘olume will be completed on December 30th. 
John Limbird, Publisher, 143 Strand. 








HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for December 
contains News from India to the 7th of October; the 
latest Advices of the Progress of the Army of the Indus; ands 
copious Abstract of Intelligence from China to the 18th July. 
W. H. Allen and Co. 7 Leadenhall Street. 


~ OXFORD EDITIONS. 


Keble’s Selections from Hooker, ......18°...5 0 
Autobiography of Bishop Patrick......18°...3 6 
Patrick's Advice to a Friend............18°...3 6 
avecc anne Heart’s Ease ......... 


Disce Vivere.............ps.000e+ 
Meditations on the “ween OE 
Wilson’s (Bp.) Sacra Privata . 
Taylor's Golden Grove ..... 
Laud’s (Abp.) Devotions : 
Laud’s Autobiography Rios acbenesatasel 18°... 


Sparrow’s Rationale on the Book a} 18°...5 “ 
Common Prayer 


an the Press, 
Ken’s Manual of Prayer. 
Wells’ Rich Man's Duty. 
Saravia on the Priesthood. 
- Kempis’ Imitation of Christ. 
Patrick on Repentance and Fasting. 
John Henry Parker, Oxford. 
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——- BOOKS for YOUNG 


PERSONS, 
Published by 
JOHN HARRIS, Corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


L 
THE PERILOUS ADVENTURES of 


QUINTIN HAREWOOD, in Asia, Africa, and America. By 


3 Great s Mactnroh Street. 
PORTRAIT OF PRINCE ALBE: 
HE DECEMBER NUMBER of COL- 

BURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINB and HU- 

MORIST, edited by Theodore Hook, Esq., is embel with 

a Fine Portrait of Prince Albert of Saxe- Soburg » accom. 

panied by a Memoir; and contains articles by the Hditor, the 

Countess of Blessington, Mrs. Gore, Mrs. Trollope, Laman 
a “her disti hed 





the Author of ** Paul Preston in Europe.” With En- 
gravings, 48 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Il. 
PAUL PRESTON’S VOYAGES, TRA- 
VELS, and REMARKABLE ADVENTURES, With numer- 
ous Woodcuts, 4s. 6d. 


SCENES of COMMERCE, by LAND and 
SEA; or, * Where does it come from ?” ‘anewered. By the late 
Rev. Isaac Taylor. 3d edition, with 66 Engravings, 7s. Gd. half- 
bound, 12mo. 


TRUE STORIES ‘fom ANCIENT HIS. 

‘ORY, chronologically arranged, from the Creation of the World 

. the Death of Charlemagne. By a Mother. 8th edition, with 
24 Engravings, price 7s. 6d. half- “ean 12mo. 


TRUE STORIES oon MODERN HiIs. 
TORY, from the Death of Charlemagne to the Battle of Water- 
loo. 6th edition, with 24 Engravings, 7s. 6d, 


TRUE STORIES ‘rom ENGLISH HIS. 


TORY, from the Invasion of the Romans to the Accession of 
Queen Victoria. 4th edition, oe 36 Engravings, 7s. 6d. hf.-bd. 


WARS of the J EWS, as related by JOSE- 
PHUS; adapted to the Capacities of Young Persons, with 24 En- 
gravings, 5th edition, 6s. haif-' ag 


STORIES from the ‘OLD and NEW TES. 
TAMENT, on an improved Plan. By the Rev. Bourne Hall 
Draper. 4th edition, with 48 — 7s. 6d. ee 


SCENES of INDUSTRY, displayed i in the 
Bee-hive and the Ant-hill, with the Wonders of the Insect World. 
With Engravings, 2d edition, 6s. haif-bound. 


x. 
OUTLINES of IRISH HISTORY, writ- 
= = — ~ igemeaes Persons, 2d edition, with Engravings, 


XI. 
THE BOY'S FRIEND; or, the Maxims 


ofa Cheerful Old Man. By Carlton Bruce. With numerous En- 
gravings. 2d edition, 3s. 6¢. half-bound. 


XII. 
, ° ° 
HOW to be HAPPY; or, Fairy Gifts: to 
which is added, a Selection of Moral Allegories, from the best 
English Writers. 2d edition, with Engravings, 5s. 6d. half- 
bound, 12mo. 


STORIES of EDWARD and his LITTLE 


FRIENDS. With Itlustrations. 5s, half-bound, 16mo. 


XIV. 
STORIES from the HISTORY of FRANCE. 
Embellished with Portraits of the Sovereigns of France, and 

other Engravings, 4s. half-bound. 


XV. 

KEY to KNOWLEDGE; or, tings in 
common use simply and shortly explained. = ee other, thon 
of “ Always Happy,” &e. New edition, with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 
in cloth, 16mo. 


ANECDOTES of KINGS, selected from 
me Poet Stories to her Children. With Engrav- 


THE JUVENILE RAMBLER; or, 
Sketches and Anecdotes of the People of various Countries. 
— ith Views of the emir Cities of the World. 4s. 6d. cloth, 


COSMORAMA. “The Manners, Customs, 
and Costumes of all Nations of the World described. D4 J. As- 
pin. New edition, with namerous Illustrations, 4s. 6d. plain, 
and 6s. coloured. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of QUAD. 
ae = By F. Shoberl. With Illustrations by T. Landseer. 
New edition, in 1 vol. 5s. half-bound, 16mo. 


> XX. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY of BIRDS. 
By F. Shoberl. With er" from Drawings by T. Land- 
seer, 4s. half-bound. 


" 

THE MINE; or, en Wonders. 
An Account of the Operations of the Miner, the difficulty of his 
Pursuit, the Products of his Labours, and the Discovery of Mines ; 
oe a Description of the most important in all Parts of the 

World. By the late Rev. Isaac gas 5th edition, with En- 
Sravings, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


THE SHIP; a ‘Description of different 
kinds of Vessels, the Origin of Ship-Building, a brief Sketch of 
aval Affairs, with the distinctive Flags of different Nations, and 


pmo Engravings. By the Rev. I, Taylor. 4th edition, 4s. 


THE OCEAN; . "Description of Wonders 
and Important Products of the Sea, 24 edition, 4s. cloth. 


and o writers. 
Miss Gathers, Fabluher, 13 Great t Marlborough Street. 


, 
JRLACKW OOD'S EDINBURGH I MAGA. 
ZINE, No. CCXC. for December. 
Contents :— 

I. Don Pedro Calderon de La Barca.—II. On 
A Letter from Eusebius to his Friend; and his 
Lector on Lay omy —IV. Colonial Neglec' ign 
Propitiation.—V. Queen Argenis.—VI. Milton.—VII. Mathews 
the Comedian. —viil. On tine Present Condition of the Church of 
Scotland. Part 2.—IX. Otho Ill. By Archeus.—X. Dinner | 
Real and Reputed.—XI. Ten Thousand a-Year. Part 3 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; T Cadell, Strand, 

ondon ; and J. Cumming, Dublin, 


_ PETER PARLEY’S TALES ABOUT PLANTS. _ 
In 1 handsome vol. square }6mo. embellished with Ninety En- 
avings. Price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth. 


gr 
we 
ALES ABOUT PLANTS, 
By PETER PARLEY. 
Edited and prepared for press by Mrs. Loudon. 

* Botany is in itself a very comprehensive science, and one 
which it will require much time and study to understand ; but 
this little book will shew you the first step towards acquiring 
some knowledge of it. 

London : Printed ir Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; and may 


riculture.— 


On the 25th instant was foe ee Part III. Vol. IX. 


— GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


tents:— 
Richard of me Arctic Regions. 
Mr. Freach on La Rioja in engern Ame 
Mr. Forbes’s Visit to the Sinjar Hills in ‘Sesepotannte. 
4 J. Gardner Wilkinson on the Nile and the Levels of Egypt. 
ir. Ross's Jow to the Ruins of Al Hadhr in Mesopotamia, 
Diewt, Lynck, I LN. on the Survey of the Tigris, between Bagh- 
dad and Mosul. 
Sir Gordon Bremer on Port ye 
Baron Humboldt on the I 4 Callao: 
yg — Erman on a new Map of Kamchatka 
Mr. G Vigne’s Route to Kabul, Kashmir, and Little Tibet, 
in ah 
Antarctic Discovery in 1839. 
veg Darwin on a Rock seen on an Iceberg, in 61° South Lati- 
tud 








John Marray, Albemarle Street. 
A new edition, royal 8vo. with a by Edwin and 
Charles Landseer, R.A. 
of DEER - STALKING. 
By WILLIAM SCROPE, Esq. F.L.S. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Complete in 4 vols. 8vo. 


N INTRODUCTION to the 


LITERARY HISTORY of the 15th, 16th, and 17th 


Centuries. 
By HENRY, HALLAM, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





be onnninne by order, of all other 
‘BEAL a 'S SOUTH SEA VOYAGE. ‘ ~ 
ost Svo. price 12s. cloth. 
HE NATURAL HISTORY of the 
SPERM WHALE, and a Sketch of a South Sea Whaling 


Voyage. 
By THOMAS BEALE 

This is the only work on asubject of much national importance, 

and the only account of whaling as practised jn the South Seas. 
“ Containsa vast variety of curious facts, the result of practical 

experience scientifically digested.” — Asiatic Journal, Dee. 

See also a review of the work in the last number of the Quar- 
terly Review, 

John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


e 6s. 12mo. embossed clo 
ECTURES on the HEATHEN GODS, 


adapted to the School-room. 
y the Author of ‘‘ Insect Histories." 

This book has been prepared for the express purpose of giving 
the necessary information respecting Mythology, free from those 
details which have generally rendered the subject objectionable. 
Extracts from the Classic Poets form a part of the plan, and the 

which liy arise from the subject have led to 
rather extensive observations on the need as well as the blessing 
of Revealed Religion. 

London: J. I and Son 

and J. eax Chester. 








Adams, and Co.; 


XXIV. price 6s. of the New 
TATIST! ICAL ACCOUNT of SCOT- 
LAND 
Containing Part of the County of and Conclusion of 
the County of Roxburgh, with Mer etike Orkney Isiands. 
William Blackwood and Bonn, Edinburgh; T. Cadell, London ; 
and J. Cumming, Dublin. 








8vo. 12s. 
HE AGAMEMNON of ASCHYLUS. 
A new edition of the Text, with Notes, Critical, Explana- 
tory, and Philological. Designed ft 
Universities. 

By the Rev. THOMAS WILLIAMSON PEILE, M.A. 
Senior Fellow and ‘Tator in the University of Durham, &e. 
—— a of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE HISTORY of RUSSIAN LITERA- 
TURE, with a Lexicon of Russian Authors, 
By DR. FREIDRICH OTTO, 
Lecturer in the Uccidental Lan, and Literature in the 
Royal University of Erlangen. 

Translated from the » under the sw 
the Author, by the late Geo Cox, M.A. Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, and Student ot sed Inner Temple. 

128. cloth. 


Ritter’s History of Ancient Philosophy, 
translated from the German, by A. J. W. Morrison, B.A. 
Trin. Coll. Cambridge. 

3 vols. 8vo. cloth, price 2/. Bs. 
Vol. III. price 18s. may be had by the purchasers of the former 
volumes. Vol. 1V. which will complete the work, is in hand. 


The Historical Antiquities of the Greeks, 
considered with reference to their Political Institutions, translated 
from the German of William Wachsmuth, Professor of History 
in the University “i Leipsic, by Edmund Woolrych, Esq. 

2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 1. 108. 

“With all the characteristic learning and ingenuity of his 
countrymen, Wachsmuth unites a sounder judgment and a more 
chaste and reasonable scepticism than their works often exhibit.” 
—Dr, Arnold, 

«* An excellent work.” —Heeren. 

pated D. A. Talboys; and 113 Fleet Street, London. 
8s. 6d. demy 8vo. cloth 


HISTORY. of BRITISH REPTILES. 
By THOMAS BELL, F.R.S. F.L.S. V.P.Z.8. 
Professor of Zoology in King's College, Lon ndon 
This volume contains a description of each species and variety 
found in the British Isles; and an Engraving of each; with 
such other pictorial or anatomical Vignettes as were Considered 
desirable the more fully to illustrate the text. 
A few copies have been printed on Royal and Imperial 8v0. 





John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 


for the Use of Students in the | 8” 


intendence of 


With a Portrait, 8vo. 8s 


HESTORICAL ELOGE “ot JAMES 


B ARAGO. 

Translated from the French, with additional sytem, by 
JAMES PATRICK MUIRHEAD, Esq. 
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